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EDITORIAL. 


A SERIES OF MISSIONARY CONFERENCES is to be held during the ensuing fall and 
winter months by Dr. Mabie, the Home Secretary. They will be similar in char- 
acter to the gatherings of the past year, and will be initiated by meetings to be held 
in connection with the departure of the large company of new missionaries who go 
this fall to open up new work in Western China. These conferences will extend 
from the shores of the Great Lakes westward to the Pacific slope, beginning at 
Chicago in the end of October, to be followed by similar meetings at points in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and California, the date of 
sailing from San Francisco being fixed for November 21, per steamship China. 
Subsequently to this date Dr. Mabie hopes to continue along the same line, with 
conferences in Southern California and Nebraska. For the outgoing missionaries, 


for the churches, and for the conferences thus proposed, the earnest prayers of all are 
desired. 


THE MILLION LINE is passed this year for the first time by the Northern Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions as well as the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
Our Presbyterian friends raised from all sources for all purposes connected with their 
foreign missionary work, $1,014,504.37, while the Missionary Union received 
$1,010,341.46, so that they surpassed us by $4,162.91. This close correspondence 
in receipts may well provoke these two great religious bodies to love and good works 


in keeping their receipts above the million line for the coming year, and increasing 
them by every proper effort. 


THE PROHIBITION OF OPIUM by the government of Burma will be hailed with 
peculiar satisfaction by all those interested in our missions in that country. Under 
the native government the use of opium was prohibited, but after the English con- 
quest of Lower Burma it was allowed under the same conditions as in India proper. 
It showed the advanced views regarding the use of opium that after the conquest of 
Upper Burma by the English the prohibition by the native king of the use of opium 
was continued. Now the permission to use opium is withdrawn from the Burmans 
of Lower Burma, and the prohibition of the possession or use of the drug is to be 


strictly enforced in the whole country. We rejoice greatly at this, and trust that this 
action will soon be extended to all India. 
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DEATH OF MISS AMBROSE.—A sad message came to the mission rooms on 
Monday morning, July 24, that Miss Emma O. Ambrose of Toungoo, Burma, had 
died. It is one of the trials of the missionary service that only the most important 
news can be transmitted by cable. We only know that Miss Ambrose has been 
called home by the Heavenly Father, and must wait more than a month to receive 
information concerning the circumstances attending this sorrowful event. Miss 
Ambrose was supported by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of 
the West, and was appointed a missionary of the Missionary Union July 15, 1878. 
Her work has been among the Bghai Karens in the vicinity of Toungoo, Burma, 
for whose welfare she has steadfastly and efficiently labored, with the exception of a 
rest of two yearsin America from 1887 to 1889. Next to Dr. Bunker, Miss 
Ambrose had seen the longest service in connection with the Toungoo Bghai 
Karen Mission. He sailed from Boston Saturday, July 22, but on his arrival at his 
field will find that the one from whom he expected most valuable assistance has 
been called from labor to reward. Who will fill her place? 


PERSONAL. — Rev. John N. Murdock, LL. D., Honorary Secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Union, sailed from Boston July 15, to attend to some affairs of the Union in 
Europe which call for personal attention. Rev. A. L. Bain and wife of Iowa 
sailed on the same steamer on their way to Mukimvika ‘station, Congo, West Africa. 
-— A pleasant missionary party sailed from Boston July 22, consisting of Rev. 
Alonzo Bunker, D. D., returning to his interesting work at Toungoo, Burma; Rev. 
W. A. Sharpe and wife going out to the care of the Eurasian school, Rangoon, 
Burma; Rev. O. L. Swanson and wife designated to Sibsagor, Assam, and Rev. 
L. H. Morse to Lukunga, Congo, West Africa. W. M. Leslie, M. D., sailed 
from New York July 22 for Banza Ma..teke, Congo. Rev. J. G. Fetzer of the 
Baptist Thelogical School, Hamburg, Germany, arrived in New York July 18, ona 
visit to his father in Cleveland, O. Rev. M. E. Fletcher and wife of Nova Scotia 
sailed from Boston August 5 for Maubin, Burma, also Mr. C. H. Hepstonstall of 
Providence, R. I., for Toungoo, Burma. Mrs. P. E. Moore of Nowgong, 
Assam, has returned to America for a rest, reaching Boston August 7. 


NOTES,— The quickest mail yet received at the mission rooms from the Congo came 
July 6, in which was a letter from Matadi dated June 1. Thirty-six days is a con- 
siderable advance in saving of time over anything previous. Some letters from the 
Upper Congo which came July 1 were dated as far back as April 13. The editor 
of the News, published at the mission press in Rangoon, and made up of contribu- 
tions from the missionaries in Burma and Assam, has a very forcible way of keeping 
the contributors up to their work. He did not receive much material for the May 
number, and so inserted the names of all the mission stations in Burma and Assam 
with blank spaces after those from which no contribution had been received. Nearly 
half the space in that number was blank, but probably he had more ‘‘ copy ” than he 
could use for the next number. 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE KUMIAI, or Congregational churches of Japan, recently 
held in Tokyo, furnished a striking illustration of the spirit of young Japan. The 
most prominent feature of the conference was criticism of the missionaries, not for 
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lack of zeal and interest in their work, but for excessive activity in efforts to guide 
the young churches in Japan into what seem to them right paths. Hereafter only 
the churches which are independent in support are to have the-right of voting in the 
annual conference, and the weaker churches, which receive assistance from the mis- 
sion, are shut out from having any voice in the management of general church affairs. 
This suspicion of those who have left their own land to preach the gospel in Japan 
is both ungrateful and in contradiction to the spirit of the gospel. It augurs ill for 
the spiritual condition and growth of the churches involved. 


THE McALL MISSION in France has sustained an irreparable loss in the death of its 
founder, Rev. Dr. R. W. McAll. Mr. McAll was a pastor in England when the 
idea of the mission was put into his mind by a working man, during a visit to Paris. 
He was distributing tracts in the northern part of the city, the great home of the 
Parisian working people, when a working man said that they were tired of religion, 
as it meant nothing but superstition and the oppression of the poor; but if there was 
such a thing as a true religion, teaching freedom and the good of all men, he and his 
fellows would like to hear of it. Mr. McAll at once resigned his church, and began 
the work with which his name will now always be associated. It was Dr. McAll’s 
thought to keep the work undenominational and purely evangelistic. He was 
opposed to the formation of churches among the converts, not because he did not 
believe in churches, but because he felt that the peculiar work of his mission could 
be carried on better without entering into any alliance with churches. This position 
has been increasingly difficult during the last few years, and many friends of the mis- 
sion believed that church organizations were necessary to the good of the converts 
and the permanence of the work. A few years ago Dr. McAll gave a consent that 
churches of various denominations should be formed among the converts as seemed 
needed, but kept the mission still independent of church organization. The respect 
which his personal character and devotion inspired has maintained the contributions 
to the McAll Mission, and kept it substantially in the lines he laid down for it. 
What the future of the mission will be without its founder and leader is problem- 
atical, but the beneficial effect of its work on France cannot be blotted out. 


VALUABLE MISSIONARY BOOKS. — We have before called attention to the great 
service which the Fleming H. Revell Company of Chicago and New York is doing 
for the missionary cause, by its special work in the publication and importation of a 
large number of missionary books. One of the most important features of these 
publications is the series of ‘* Popular Missionary Biographies,” illustrated and in 
uniform size, at seventy-five cents each. Biography is the soul of history, and any 
one who has this set of missionary biographies will be furnished with a very useful 
missionary library. The series includes such volumes as ‘‘ William Carey,” by Rev. 
J. B. Myers, Association Secretary of the English Baptist Missionary Society, a 
compact and authentic account of the founder of modern missions, by one who has 
had access to the original records of the society which was organized by Carey and 
Fuller and their associates, and under which Carey went out to India; ‘* Bishop 
Patterson ” and ‘* Henry Martyn,” by Jesse Page, the prolific and interesting writer 
of missionary biographies; ‘* David Livingstone,” by Arthur Montefiore, Fellow of 
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the Royal Geographical Society; ‘‘ John Williams, the Martyr Missionary of 
Polynesia,” by Rev. James J. Ellis; ‘* Robert Moffat,” by David J. Deane, and 
other missionary biographies of interest and value. We advise all pastors and mis- 
sionary workers to send to the Fleming H. Revell Company, at New York or 
Chicago, for their catalogue of missionary publications. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN G. PATON has been read so widely that it seems 
almost superfluous to call attention to it again, but we wish to impress upon the 
minds of those who have not had the pleasure of reading this book that they have yet 
before them a great privilege, which will also prove a great personal benefit. It is 
one of the remarkable books of the age. The sale has already been-so extensive that 
it is said the profits to Dr. Paton have amounted to $25,000, all of which he has 
devoted to continuing the mission work in the New Hebrides to which he has given 
his life. When Dr. Paton went to the islands the people were all cruel savages. 
His wife and child died and he remained alone, although his life was many times 
threatened. Dr. Richard S. Storrs says of this narrative of his personal experiences : 
*¢ Tf you wish to read the most triumphant book of this generation, it will not be the 
speculations of a philosopher, it will not be the researches of a scientist, it will not be 
the story of the campaign of a great general, — it will be the autobiography of John 
G. Paton, out there alone on cannibal islands, smitten to the very heart by the death 
of wife and child, left there with nothing but the ocean about him and the cannibals 
around him, yet singing his triumphant anthems of praise and thanksgiving for it all.” 

Published in two volumes by the Fleming H. Revell Company of Chicago and 
New York. 


THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE. 


WE have received some friendly suggestions as to the position taken in this 
magazine regarding the failure of the Decennial Missionary Conference held in 
Bombay last December to condemn the position of the government of India in licens- 
ing social vice and the opium traffic. After careful consideration, however, we feel 
compelled to maintain the criticism of the conference then made. In our opinion the 
majority of the missionaries present at the meeting when the subjects were up are 
without good excuse in their neglect to place themselves on record in opposition to 
these disgraceful features of England’s rule in India. The facts are these : — 

The conference adopted a rule that the sessions should consist of discussions only, 
and no resolutions or definite action should be taken. The earlier meetings were 
harmonious and helpful. But at the end of the conference a special meeting was 
held, attended only by gentlemen, to be addressed on social purity by Mr. Dyer. 
Many of the missionaries had gone home and others were preparing to go, so that 
the attendance at this meeting cannot be considered as representative. As prelim- 
inary to his address Mr. Dyer proposed a strong resolution of censure on the govern- 
ment of India for its attitude toward social vice. Objection was raised that it was 
against the rule of the conference to adopt resolutions. Mr. Dyer refused to speak 
unless the resolution could be considered. Others took advantage of the occasion to 
denounce some of the methods on which the meetings had been conducted, and the 
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conference closed in a passionate wrangle, a majority of those present voting against 
the adoption of the resolution. 

It ought to be said that this is not to be taken as an expression of the personal 
sentiments of the body of missionaries in India. Unquestionably the very large 
majority of them are opposed to the position of the Indian government regarding vice 
and opium. We believe that when challenged publicly, as they were in the meeting 
above referred to, they ought to have expressed their condemnation of the govern- 
ment’s course in no uncertain manner. The general sense of the Christian world 
censures them for not doing so. If they had sought an excuse for the adoption of 
strong resolutions, it might have been said that the meeting in question was an extra 
session, and could be considered as exempt from the rules of the conference. But 
whether this was practicable or not, the feeling which has been roused by the failure 
of the missionaries to act, shows that the resolution ought to have been adopted ; and 
the moral sense of the Christian world is outraged at the failure of its representatives 
to speak decisively at such a crisis. ‘There are times when the interests of right 
demand that rules shall be thrown to the wind. This was such an occasion. We 
would not censure the missionaries who voted against the adoption of the resolution 
too severely for their failure to realize the grave responsibilities of the occasion, but 
the public attempts which have been made to defend the action only emphasize the 
error. There was too much fear of giving offence to official circles, and too much sub- 
serviency to mere rules. Righteousness suffered a defeat at the hands of its friends. 

We are glad to know that a committee has been appointed to draw up a paper 
setting forth the views of the missionaries on the important matters referred to here, 
and trust that it will be sent forth in terms and under sanctions which will leave no 
room for doubt in the minds of any one. 


MRS. MARY P. GATES. 

Tue death of Mrs. Gates, corresponding secretary of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society from 1882 to 1890, has become known through the 
weekly journals. Since the autumn of 1891 she has been engaged in a_ personal 
visit to the Baptist missions in the various countries of Asia, and was looking 
forward to a return to America next spring, when she was called to her heavenly 
home from Burma. Mrs. Gates was born in the town of Ward (now Auburn), 
Worcester Co., Mass., where her father, Rev. John Paine, was pastor of the North 
Oxford Baptist Church. At the time of her death she was about sixty-two years of 
age. Graduated after a full course of study at the Connecticut Literary Institution, 
Sheffield, Conn., she there became acquainted with Mr. Oliver W. Gates, and they 
were married Sept. 1, 1857, on the completion of his studies at Madison Uni- 
versity. Mr. Gates’ pastorates were at Granville and Norwalk, Conn. While at 
the latter place Mrs. Gates began that special interest and labor for foreign mis- 
sions which ceased only with her life. Her services at that time as state secretary 
of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, prepared and commended her 


for the important and responsible position to which she was called as the chief 
executive officer of the society. 
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Before entering upon this service Mr. and Mrs. Gates spent seven years in San 
Diego, Cal., to which place they were compelled to go by the failure of his health. 
There Mrs. Gates founded and successfully conducted a boarding school, and also 
continued her active labors in behalf of foreign missionary interests. Returning 
East in 1881, she resided a year in Putnam, Conn., and in 1882 was chosen to the 
missionary secretaryship. Her sagacity, executive ability, and gracious intluence 
among the churches made her a conspicuous and influential factor in the missionary 
work until the failing health of Mr. Gates compelled her to resign her office in 1890, 
and retire with him to Southern Pines, N. C. The lamented death of Mr. Gates in 
1891 opened to Mrs. Gates the opportunity of visiting personally the missionary 
scenes in which she had been so long and so deeply interested; and after a few 
months’ stay among friends in Connecticut and California, she sailed for Japan. 
Remaining through the winter in that country, she afterward visited in course the 
missions in China, Burma, Assam, and India, and had returned to Burma for a more 
extended inspection of that interesting field, when she was called to rest from her 
earthly pilgrimage. Her plans included a visit to the Holy Land, but by a swifter 
flight she has reached the land where holiness is supreme, untarnished, eternal. 

Few events in our recent missionary history have excited more general interest and 
emotion than the death of Mrs. Gates. Her eminent services to the cause of foreign 
missions, the widespread esteem she had won, especially among the women of our 
churches, and the circumstances of her death while on a visit to the mission fields, 
undertaken not officially but simply as the outcome of her strong personal interest in 
the work, engage the attention and sympathy of the Baptist public in an unusual 
degree. Great advantage would have been derived from the use Mrs. Gates would 
have made of her observations among the missions if she had been permitted to 
complete her tour and return to this country. Her experience of eight years as a 
missionary secretary had prepared her to observe with a trained intelligence every 


_ phase of missionary work, and the failure to secure the results of her careful and 


sympathetic observations, for which such an ample opportunity was afforded, is a 
distinct loss to the management of our missionary work. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE CENTENARY. 


WE condense for the MAGazine the article of Dr. Mabie, the Home Secretary of the 
Missionary Union, which has been printed in our weekly Baptist papets. 

One year ago the Missionary Union was on the threshold of its undertaking to raise one 
million dollars and recruit one hundred new missionaries, wherewith to enlarge its work. It was 
thought that no undertaking less than this would be worthy of us, in view of the blessings and 
prosperity which had attended Baptist missionary work in the century since Carey. 

How far was this object attained? In the report of the Centennial Committee, which was 
rendered at the anniversary meetings of the Union at Denver in May last, it was announced that 
the Union had received from all sources, in cash and securities, a total amount of $1,010,341.46. 
Only $840,922.46 of this amount was available for the regular expenses of the missions, the bal- 
ance being made up of additions to the permanent funds of the Union, only the income of which 
can be used. In some cases this income is to be paid to the donors during their lives. The 
debt of last year was $66,754.31, so that but $774,168.15 was available for the year’s work of the 
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Union. The expenditures were $674,910.27, and the balance left in the hands of the treasurers 
of the Missionary Union and Woman’s Societies is $99,257.88. 

A great and notable advance has been made. The increase of cash contributions from our 
churches alone (including that secured by the Woman’s Societies) amounts to over $360,000. 
Since the centenary proposal was made, we have also recruited not far from one hundred new 
missionaries, counting both men and women. We have sent thirty-seven male and female 
workers to the Telugus. We are sending fourteen new workers to Western China with Mr. 
Upcraft ; about as many more to other parts of China, and many others to Assam, Burma, and 
Africa. About ninety missionaries in all — seventy of them new workers — go out this fall, forty 
of them from Atlantic, and thirty from Pacific ports. Several important advance stations have 
been planted ; twenty-seven new mission houses are building. Schools and hospitals have been 
increased or equipped. One new centre of operations — namely, the Central China Mission, 
with headquarters at or near Hankow — has been projected, and two missionary families are on 
their way to work it. Gratifying as these advances are, the Executive Committee has not been 
able to do all it hoped ; and considering the financial condition of the country, it has seemed to 
them the course of wisdom to plan the most careful and conservative schedule for the present 
year, consistent with the reinforcements required. 

In view of the foregoing, no one will ask, What has become of the million dollars? The 
question will rather be, How shall each do his part in raising as much as we did last year for the 
maintenance of what has been inaugurated? The time is near when a million dollars from 
annual church offerings alone will be imperatively required. Quite as much as was received in 
cash last year, after paying the debt, will probably be required to sustain the enlarged work. In 
case, therefore, our contributors, on any account, allow themselves to lapse from the standard 
set last year, whereby church collections alone rose to $547,185.00, we shall have a dismal pros- 
pect of debt to look forward to. Can we even think of this? And especially in the face of the 
most marked prosperity with which God has ever favored any single enterprise of a Christian 
people? Such an outcome, we are sure, every pastor in particular will do his utmost to avert, 
and the standard set by our churches last year will be more than maintained. Let it be remem- 
bered that the proposal of the centenary undertaking was not that our churches should do a 
worthy thing for one year only, and then drop it, but rather to so signalize the centenary year 
as that the standard of doing and giving would be permanently advanced to a new and higher 
plane. May God grant us such an outcome ! . 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.— NEWS FROM MANY LANDS. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazine.] 


1. Service of Song. 11. Dr. Carlin’s Letter from China. (p. 432.) 

2. Scripture and Prayer. 12. Mr. Copp’s Letter from China. (p. 432.) 

3. Singing. 13. Mr. Wellwood’s Letter from China. (p. 433-) 
4- The Prohibition of Opium. (p. 413.) - 14. Religious Liberty in Japan. (p. 439.) 

5. Mr. Armstrong’s Letter from Burma. (p.430.) 15. Prayer for the Winning of China and Japan to 
6. Mr. Roberts’ Letter from Burma. (p. 430.) : the Kingdom of Christ. 


7- Mr. Moore’s Letter from Assam. (p. 430.) 16. Singing. “ Ye Christian Heralds.” 

8. Mr. Petrick’s Letter from Assam. (/p. 430.) 17. The Million Line. (p. 413.) 

9. Prayer for the Prosperity of the Mission Work 18. The Outcome of the Centenary. (p. 418.) 
in all parts of India, including Burma and 1g. Heroic Giving. (p. 438.) 
Assam. 20. Offering for Foreign Missions. 

10. Singing. “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 21. Doxology and Benediction. 


A Trip to Jiopheng. 


GENERAL 


[September, 


ARTICLES. 


A TRIP TO JIOPHENG. 


REV. S. B. PARTRIDGE, 


At Ung-Kung I hired a river-boat, to which 
we transferred our traps, and sent back the 
comfortable mission boat. These river-boats 
are peculiar to this region, and are adapted to 
the Jiopheng River, which is ordinarily very 
shallow, but which rises rapidly in time of very 
heavy rains. They are about forty feet long, 
seven feet wide amidship, and two feet deep. 
Partitions divide them into cross sections three 
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of the huge mat covers would be pushed up to 
a perpendicular position, and made to do duty 
as a sail; but usually the boat was pushed 
along by means of bamboo poles, or the crew 
would jump out and pull it over the shallower 
places. The scenery along the river is fine, 
and, as the weather was pleasant, the journey 
of forty-eight hours was not tedious. On 
Thursday morning we reached what is called 
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feet wide. Covers made of split bamboo 
basket work protect nearly the entire length 
from rain and sun. By hanging up quilts as 
screens, two of the cross sections made very 
comfortable sitting-rooms by day, and sleeping- 
rooms by night. Other sections were used as 
store-room and kitchen by the cook. The dis- 
tance we had to travel in this boat was but 
about thirty miles, but it took us two days. 
Our crew consisted of a man and a boy who 
wasted considerable strength in scolding each 
other. 

Occasionally there was a breeze, when one 


the ‘‘ river head,” as the boats can go no further. 
There we hired burden bearers for eighteen 
cents each to carry our traps, and we ourselves 
walked the five miles to the city. I omitted to 
state that our boat with its crew of two cost 
two dollars (Mexican). 

In talking about this place while at home, 
I could do little more than say that it was 
situated about seventy miles northeast from 
Swatow. I wish you could see it as I can 
on this bright April morning. Mountains are 
round about us on every side, and the valleys 
are highly cultivated. From the east window 
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of our house, we look out upon a symmetrical 
mountain about eighteen hundred feet high, 
but farther away to the west there is a range, 
with peaks which rise to the height of three 
thousand feet or more. The atmosphere seems 
much drier here than at Swatow, and I think it 
must be much cooler here than there, as it has 
been delightfully cool since we came. The 
house which we use as a chapel is favorably 
situated, and, what is very unusual, contains 
two upper rooms which my wife and | find 
ample for our needs. They are not very large, 
and the roof over one of them is rather low, 
and not very tight. When our cook saw the 
condition of the roof, he uttered one of their 
proverbs indicating that on a bright day the 
sun would come through, and on a wet day, 
the rain. We secured this house about fifteen 
years ago by ‘‘ mortgage ” as we say —that is, 
we gave into the hands of the owner one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and he put the house 
into our hands. When he wants the house he 
will repay to us the one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. It would cost eight hundred dollars or 
more to build a house as well suited to our 
purpose as this is. 

This city is one of the smallest of the nine 
district cities in the prefection of Tie-chiu, 
containing, with its immediate surroundings, 
not more than five thousand inhabitants. But 
it is situated in a valley fifteen miles or more 
in length, which is filled with villages. From 
the peak to the east of the city, which I men- 
tioned above, I counted in a few moments one 
hundred and twenty-five villages. 

When talking about this part of our field, 
I expressed the wish that my wife and I 
could spend the greater part of each year 
here. The object of the wish was that we 
might reach all of these, and the many 
more villages in this northern part of Jio- 
pheng. It may not be best for us to carry 
out our plan to the extent we have wished, 
as there is so much necessary work to be 
done in our compound and in the region 
near Swatow, but we may be able to come 
once or twice a year for visits for a few weeks. 
Our church members in this region need the 
encouragement which the missionaries can 
give, and our native helpers do better work if 
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a missionary is with them on the tours for 
village evangelization. 

The presence of the missionary’s wife is 
especially necessary in this section. Very 
little direct work has ever been done among 
the women here, and there are only two women 
connected with the congregation which wor- 
ships in this chapel. We had scarcely arrived 
here, when it seemed to be known all about us 
that the missionary’s wife had come with him, 
and Mrs. Partridge has had visitors every 
day since we came. Yesterday (Sunday) a 
large number of women were present at our 
services. 

Whichever way we turn, our field is a broad 
one. From north to south this district meas- 
ures about seventy miles, and it may be, on an 
average, twenty miles wide. It is said to con- 
tain seven hundred towns and villages, but I 
think that is an over-estimate. Dr. Carlin has 
taken the two stations nearest to Ung-Kung, 
which is a good base of operations for work, 
extending into the Fokien province. It seems 
very strange to me that young men going out 
of our theological seminaries can be content to 
share a village of three or four thousand people 
with half a dozen pastors of other denomina- 
tions, when they might come here and take 
the oversight of a field containing two or three 
hundred villages, or even more. 

May 6.— We have been here now more than 
two weeks, and the longer we stay, the more 
interested do we become in the work. I see 
nothing as yet to indicate that we could not 
live here comfortably for nine months of the 
year. We expect to remain through this 
month, and hope we may come back in the fall 
for a much longer stay. Our coming at that 
time must be determined by the needs of the 
work in and near the mission compound. I 
have never visited this city during the months 
of July, August, and September, but under- 
stand that it is very hot here at that time. It 
would probably be wise to spend those months 
at Swatow. I think all the members of our 
mission are united in desiring to solve the 
question as to how to reach with the gospel 
every man, woman, and child within the range 
of our dialect, and all are willing to work to 
that end. 


Mission Conference in. Japan. 
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REV. S. W. HAMBLEN, SENDAI. 


THE minutes of the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of the missionaries of the Union in Japan 
are just at hand. They show a gratifying ad- 
vance, and the conference that ended the year 
was the best our mission has yet held. About 
one half of the female members, and all but 
one of the male members were in attendance, 
and he was kept away through inability to 
obtain a passport. Kobe was the place of 
meeting, and our sessions were held in the 
new chapel of the Kobe church, built since the 
conference last convened here three years ago. 

For the reinforcements we are devoutly 
thankful, but they did not make up our num- 
ber, depleted by the return of many to the 
home land; aud since the spring set in many 
more have been lost to us, so that now of our 
full number of fifty but thirty-three are on the 
field. A loss of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent cripples us severely. Can this loss be a 
providential indication that we must turn our 
attention more earnestly to the educating and 
training of evangelists and pastors? Evangel- 
istic work must be emphasized, and our lessen- 
ing number of missionaries and the signs of the 
times indicate that the Japanese must largely do 
it. Pastors for the churches must come from 
their own ranks. If the lessening of our num- 
bers causes us to throw, not less strength into 
evangelistic work but more into educational, 
with a view to training fully evangelists and 
pastors, to giving our young men a chance to 
study ina Baptist atmosphere, as many of them 
are not, to engendering a healthy Baptist spirit, 
and to building up a consolidated Bzptist con- 
stituency, it will be an impetus to our work 
rather than a hindrance as it now seemingly is. 

Evangelistic work has gone steadily on dur- 
ing the year, and the reports from the various 
stations, as far as they were received before 
the minutes went to press, indicate substantial 
results. The number of baptisms was two 
hundred and thirteen. Within the churches, 
also, good work has been done in building up 
in the faith, and in weeding out unprofitable 
members, fifty-eight having been excluded and 

dropped. The agents in the evangelistic work 
have been the evangelists, the Bible-women, 


and the scholars in the Theological school and 
in the girls’ schools. The scholars of the 
latter schools have been especially active in 
Sunday-school work. Of course the evangel- 
istic work of the missionaries should not be 
lost sight of, as the strength of the mission is 
expended in this way. The year closes with 
eighteen churches, only one of which is self- 
supporting, seventy-seven outstations, sixty- 
one Sunday-schools, a Japanese force of 
eighty-five workers, and a church membership 
of one thousand three hundred and ninety-four. 
The average contribution per member has 
been fifty-five sen. With such a band we 
surely should look for much success during the 
year upon which we have entered. 

In the work of education we cannot report, 
as we hoped one year ago we might, the estab- 
lishing of a school for boys. The conference, 
however, took action which it is hoped will 
give us the means we need for educating our 
boys and young men. They request that a 
boys’ school be established in Tokyo and one 
in Kobe, this fall, and that men be sent from 
home to be their principals. Important action 
was also taken regarding the Theological 
school. It was voted, with no dissenting 
voice, that it be permanently located in Yoko- 
hama; the Western Japan Mission was given 
one more man on the board of trustees, and 
the trustees were confirmed in their power to 
take such action as will insure the most effi- 
cient school possible. The successful issue of 
this action regarding schools will give us what 
we have long needed —the ability to do our 
own educating, and prepare our workers for 
their work in our own institutions. It will 
also give our people the feeling that we have 
strength within ourselves for the conservation 
of our present forces, and for our future devel- 
opment, and will tend to unite us into one 
body for the work which is ours, instead of 
leaving us, as we are now, isolated Baptist 
communities scattered throughout the length 
of the empire, with hardly any influences to 
bind us together and give us that belief and 
healthy pride in our denomination which is 
essential to our growth. ; 
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The Theological school has labored under 
the disadvantages of absence of teachers part 
of the time, and the not knowing what would 
be its permanent policy, and where its perma- 
nent home. Six students have been in attend- 
ance during the year, and have worked well. 
The spirit of the students and their harmoni- 
ous relations among themselves and with the 
teachers are a cause of much gratitude. 

The girls’ schools, of which there are four, 
report a year of progress which, as the report 
says, ‘‘is especially encouraging at a time 
when the government and people are so ready 
to criticise the mission school.” The high 
standard of ‘*‘ Christian schools” has been main- 
tained, conversions have been witnessed among 
the pupils, and much evangelistic work has been 
done in preaching-places and Sunday schools. 

In publication work we are gratified to be 
able to report a great advance over former 
years. A year ago we had no nucleus of Bap- 
tist literature. We now have, through the 
earnest labors of Rev. F. G. Harrington and 
Kushiro San, his helper, a nucleus of true 
worth. Vedder's ‘‘ History of the Baptists,” 
Everts’ ‘*Concise Comments on Baptism,” 
and a ‘Church Manual,” compiled from Dr. 
Pendleton’s and Dr. Hiscox’s works— this 
latter published since the minutes went to 
press —are in the hands of our own church 
members, and also open to the reading of 
those of other denominations. ‘‘A Tract for 
Those who Wish to Unite with the Church,” 
by Rev. A. A. Bennett, and an added edition 
of the New Testament should also be men- 
tioned. This nucleus should not remain a 
nucleus. We need a Baptist literature to show 
the position of the denomination to which we 
belong. It is surely to be hoped that the work 
so well begun this year can be carried on till 
we are equipped as our needs demand. 

The work on Bible revision and on the 
Hymn Book, owing to unforeseen difficulties, 
has not progressed as we had hoped; but ob- 
stacles will in due time be surmounted, and we 
will have these books in their revised form. 
The conference voted that the publication 
committee take measures to publish our own 
Sunday School Helps, to bring out an edition 
of the New Testament in a more convenient 
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form than we now have it, and at the same 
time make such corrections in the Chinese 
character as is necessary, and also to print five 
thousand copies of the Sermon on the Mount as 
revised by the committee. 

A little off from the direct line of business, 
but hardly of less importance, and surely of no 
less interest and profit, was the annual sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Scott of Osaka, upon ‘* The 
Certainty of Success in Christian Service”; a 
historical sketch of the Theological school, by 
Rev. C. K. Harrington ; a sketch of the Nemuro 
Mission, by Mrs. Carpenter, and a paper on 
‘* Methods of Work,” by Rev. E. H. Jones. 

A very interesting sketch of the life of Rev. 
C. H. Carpenter, founder of the Nemuro Mis- 
sion, from the pen of Rev. W. B. Parshley, 
was presented to the Union Conference of 
Baptist Missionaries in Japan —a conference 
comprising the A. B. M. U. missionaries and 
those of the Southern Baptist Convention, and 
meeting at the same time as the A. B. M. U. 
Mission Conference. This conference also 
discussed the possibility of re-establishing a 
monthly magazine in the vernacular, and re- 
ferred the matter to a committee with power to 
act. Its Committee on Religious Publications 
in Japan reported the publication of about 
thirty periodicals and one hundred and twenty- 
five books and tracts, ‘‘ embracing the depart- 
ments of theology, exegesis, homiletics, history, 
narrative, poetry, religion in its relation to 
politics, astronomy, etc.,” besides Bibles and 
Scripture portions. The publication of relig- 
ious works in Japan is taking on large pro- 
portions. 

The five days’ sessions of the conferences, 
though marked by much discussion and differ- 
ing opinion, were dominated by the Holy 
Spirit so that all was done in a spirit of love to 
Christ and each other. We separated at the 
close of our meetings bound together as never 
before, with clearer ideas of united work, and 
with brighter prospects than ever before. If 
the Holy Spirit is with us during the year as 
He was during our conference, we can look for 
great blessings during the months before us. 
May God hear our prayers, cause us to realize 
our hopes, and hasten the coming of His king- 
dom in the land where we labor. 
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Port SAID, said to be the wickedest place 
in the world, seems to sustain that character 
well. A man cannot help showing what he is 
by his actions and by his face. If Port Said 
were a man, I should say, ‘He is a villain, 
guilty of all the nameless crimes.” <A few 
hours on shore were enough. Yet we saw it 
at its best—while it was asleep. The town 
sleeps in the daytime; but from 4 Pp. M. till 4 
A. M. it is awake and throbs, so it is said, 
with all sorts of depraved life. We were 
curious to see the camel, ‘the ship of the 
desert,” in his home, and we were not dis- 
appointed; but the little donkeys ‘to let,” 
described so accurately by Mark Twain, were 
of greater interest. There was one donkey 
driver who by his funny speeches gave us no 
end of amusement. We were almost induced 
to take a ride because his donkeys were so 
illustrious —as to name. The little brutes 
staggered under such appellations as Glad- 
stone, Harrison, Mrs. Langtry, Bright-eyes, 
and Oh-what-a-Surprise. There was much to 
amuse, and yet again much to make one sad. 
I caught a vision of what the ‘‘ pit” must be. 
A barge loaded down to the water’s edge with 
coolies just from ‘‘ coaling” a steamer, passed 
near our boat. They were rowed by us in 
perfect silence, and motionless. Of course 
they were black fellows by nature, but the 
coal-dust had settled over their black forms and 
scanty clothing, thus rendering them ten times 
blacker and more forbidding than they other- 
wise would have been. I think I have never 
seen such a picture of sadness and unhappi- 
ness and hopelessness. They seemed fresh 
from the vale of despair. Doré must have seen 
some such picture when he drew the illustra- 
tions for the Inferno. For these Christ has 
died, but it may be that no one has ever told 
them of His love and saving, joy-giving power. 

THE RED SEa is hot; it is always hot, sum- 
mer and winter alike. It is withal a very 
dangerous sea. Of course we saw the sup- 
posed place of the crossing of the Israelites. 
And the first evening after leaving Suez, just 
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before sunset, we saw Mt. Sinai along with his 

splendid fellows, lifting themselves against the 
sky. The sunsets on the Red Sea are the 
finest in the world. 

AvEN, if not the hottest place in the world, 
as indeed it is called, is certainly the dryest, 
for till 1888 no rain had fallen for twenty-six 
years. If you have never seen the Aden boys 
** have a dive ” for pennies you have never seen 
a real live circus. A great throng of them 
came off in their little canoes, and before the 
steamer had dropped anchor they began their 
song ‘* with variations,” ‘* Have a dive, oh ho, 
oh ho, have a dive, oh ho, oh ho, have a 
dive,” etc. This they repeat in different ways 
in harmony, keeping perfect time, with an 
effect that is quite remarkable. When pennies 
are thrown into the water, they race to the 
spot where they are seen to go down and then 
all together, Maginty-like, they go down to the 
bottom of the sea; only they find the pennies 
long before they ever reach the bottom. 
Rarely indeed do they allow a coin to be lost. 
They are a first-class entertainment. 

CEYLON in many respects is certainly the 
prettiest spot I have ever seen. If it were not 
for the enervating climate it would be, as it is 
called, anEden. All of the party were simply 
charmed with Colombo. This is what we 
thought, ‘Is it real?” This is what we said, 
*‘It is a dream.” The splendid vegetation, 
the grassy slopes, the beautiful boulevards, the 
well-kept avenues lined with gardens, parks, 
and oriental palaces; the grand old ocean roll- 
ing in on the sands in ceaseless murmur, and 
above all and glorifying all, the splendors of 
a tropical winter’s sun — these seemed to carry 
us to fairyland. We were surprised at heathen- 
ism. It had none of those revolting aspects 
we had been accustomed to picture to our 
minds. We wondered when we should meet 
heathenism. Alas, heathenism was there, but 
came to us as ‘‘an angel of light.” We saw 
half a dozen churches, and only one heathen 
temple. The natives were very handsome and 
pleasant. The city stores were almost as fine 
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as are to be found anywhere. On every hand 
were evidences of a great civilization, but little 
that we thought we could call strictly heathen. 
To be sure the streets were filled with a strange 
people and strange sights and sounds. There 
were peculiar buildings and, to us, very new 
styles of dress. There were the oddest bul- 
lock carts and jinrikishas (see the picture of 
this last in Dr. Mabie’s ‘‘ In Brightest Asia”). 
Everything that we saw, almost, was very 
strange to us and yet so different from what we 
had expected. Ceylon is a ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
from which the people have not yet been 
driven, ‘‘ where every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile.” 

MADRAS, as seen from the ocean, is more 
like an American city than any we have seen 
since leaving England; but on landing we find 
that it is as little like your cities as you can 
imagine. But if we saw heathenism at its best 
at Colombo we certainly saw it at its worst at 
Madras. We hired a garry (a square, covered, 
four-wheeled hack, shut in close all round with 
shutters, and drawn by a very bony pony) and 
rode up and down the city. Such a city! I 
hope never to see its like again. Such homes, 
such streets! There were multitudes who 
seemed not to “live” and hardly to exist. 
They may not be worse off than many in 
America, but in their wretchedness they live 
so differently. I went back to the steamer 
with a great load on my heart. A great por- 
tion of the two hundred and eighty-five millions 
of India like that! Christ died for such; what 
has the church been doing these eighteen hun- 
dred years and more, aye, what is she doing 
to-day for these blinded millions? My strength 
was gone — what could I do? What's the use, 
anyway, of lifting one’s puny strength against 
the hoary systems that have held this people in 
thrall for a thousand years? The captain came 
to me like a tempter and said, ‘‘ Well, what do 
you think of it by this time?” I knew what 
he thought, for he had been very free with his 
ideas all along. I said, ‘1 hardly know what 
to think.” He said, ‘‘ There is no use in your 
trying, you cannot do anything with such a 
people ; and besides they are better off as they 
are.” I listened to a long harangue on the 
uselessness of missions, and then said: ‘* There 
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is one thing, in what I have seen, that sur- 
prises me very much indeed. It is that there 
are so many Englishmen out here, and they 
seem to be here merely to make money.” 
‘*Yes,” he said, everybody comes to this 
land for money.” Well, I told him that so far 
as I was concerned, there was not enough 
money in the English realm to induce me to 
come to swch a country, to stay, merely for 
money. That was my sentiment then, and I 
have no reason to change it now. However, 
if there are so many men who can live in such 
a country for a few paltry dollars, I think I can 
for Christ's sake. Indeed I have been thankful 
every day that I have been in India, that I 
came to this people. I do wonder how 
Englishmen can come out here for money ; but 
on the other hand I also wonder that conse- 
crated Christians can stay away from this land 
and its people. 

Let me say in addition to what I have 
already said, lest some one misunderstand 
me, there are phases of heathenism, that, 
looked at from some directions, are very pleas- 
ing; but looked at from other standpoints, are 
equally repulsive. My impressions of Colombo 
were undoubtedly correct, but I saw one side ; 
those of Madras were equally correct, for I saw 
another side. 


THE mission of Christ and of the Christian is 
thesame. In His prayer to the Father, recorded 
in that wonderful seventeenth chapter of John, 
Christ said of His disciples, ‘* As thou hast sent 
me into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world.” 


Two Views. —1. *‘ The sending of Chris- 
tian missionaries into our eastern possessions is 
the maddest, most expensive, most unwarranted 
project that was ever proposed by a lunatic en- 
thusiast.” 2. ‘*In my judgment, Christian 
missionaries have done more real and lasting 
good to the people of India, than all the other 
agencies combined.” The first opinion is that 
of the directors of the old East India Company, 
eighty-five years ago; the second is that of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, delivered quite 
recently. What changes time doth make! 
Missionaries can afford to wait. 
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THESE three names mean the same people. 
The latter term, Maun, is the word used by 
the Siamese to designate the Peguan people 
who reside in Siam. In Siamese historical 
books, Hongsawadee is the term used to desig- 
nate the now extinct kingdom of Pegu. This 
was once a prosperous and powerful kingdom, 
commanding the respect of the neighboring 
nations of Farther India. Frequent were the 
conflicts with the rival kingdoms, Burma, 
Siam, and Cambodia. During the wars with 
Siam, the Peguan captives were located in 
regions where it would be difficult for them to 
escape to their native land. There are now 
two prominent places in Siam where the Peg- 
uans have permanent homes. In Siamese 
official documents, these places are known as 
Nakaun-kri-an-kan (Pak-lat) and Pratum-at- 
ah-nee (Sam-koke). The terms Pak-lat and 
Sam-koke are the popular names of each of 
these provinces. 

Pak-lat is a fortified town, a little above Pak- 
nam, which is a town at the mouth of the 
river Me-nam. The term Pak-lat means the 
mouth of the short-cut canal. From this town 
there is a straight canal, furnishing a short 
passage for small crafts to Bangkok, obviating 
the necessity of following the river around a 
tediously long bend, saving a distance of ten 
miles. At this town there are facilities for 
impeding the passage of ships up the river by 
chains and rafts, in the event of hostilities. 
The officials of this place, as well as at Sam- 
koke, are Siamese-born Peguans. The Peguan 
captives, taken in the wars between the Peguans 
and Siamese, were sent to Pak-lat. At the 
present time the registered males of Pak-lat, 
liable to be called for government service, 
amount to ninety-six thousand persons. Mul- 
tiplying this sum by five will give the approxi- 
mate population of this important Siamese 
province, say four hundred and eighty thousand 
‘people. 

When eventually the invading Burman army 
conquered Pegu, that country, as well as the 
people who were spared and preferred to re- 
main, was subject to Burman jurisdiction. 
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During that destructive and -fatal war to the 
assailed kingdom, many Peguans effected an 
escape, and sought refuge and a home in the 
kingdom of Siam. These refugees had as- 
signed to them as their future home the region 
of Sam-koke, which is about thirty miles from 
Bangkok and near the old capital, Ayuthia. 
The present number of registered people of 
this province is given as eighty thousand 
persons. The approximate population of this 
region may be estimated at four hundred thou- 
sand people. It might not be erroneous to 
say that the Peguan population of Siam is 
nearly one million persons. 

The Peguans of Siam are cultivators of the 
soil, raising large quantities of paddy, the 
principal article of export from Siam. They 
are liable to be drafted into the army in times 
of war. In times of peace, they serve in the 
army one month, and are allowed three months 
to earn their subsistence as best they can. 

For all practical purposes these people are 
Siamese, though the Siamese continue to call 
them Mauns. The descendants of those who 
were either forcibly brought to Siam as cap- 
tives, or voluntarily sought refuge in Siam to 
escape the cruel hardships of their Burman 
conquerors, still retain some of the peculiarities 
of their race in their style of dress, and in their 
use of the Peguan language in their homes. 
That language as now used in Siam has under- 
gone changes, though the written character is 
the same. All the Peguans, however, speak 
Siamese fluently, and the males generally learn 
to read and write Siamese. 

Frequently Siamese Peguans clandestinely 
find their way to Burma, the home of their 
ancestors, enter Buddhist temples, and become 
priests for a season, long enough to succeed in 
obtaining British papers, which enable them to 
escape the exacting obligations claimed by the 
Siamese government. 

This large class of people in Siam have 
claims upon our Christian sympathy and ser- 
vice. Here they all speak the language of this 
country, and can receive religious instruction 
through it; yet doubtless a missionary speak- 
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ing the language of the Peguans would meet 
with a heartier reception, and would wield a 
greater influence than one speaking the Siamese 
language. Certainly this one million of people 
are entitled to at least one missionary, who, 
having their language, would be considered as 
more especially set apart for them. Whilst it 
is true that these people, when in contact with 
the Siamese, speak the Siamese language, the 
language of their temples, their religious ser- 
vices, and their social life is Peguan, and 
a large proportion of their male population 
read the Peguan language. Therefore native 
agents, whether teachers or evangelists, trained 
by the missionary, set apart for this people, 
would doubtless be more kindly received, and 
do more efficient work among them than could 
native Siamese laborers. This might also be 
emphasized by the fact that there is a strong 
antipathy against this people on the part of the 
Siamese, they being considered captives of the 
latter and living in settlements apart from 
them. 

Thus far in missionary labor in Siam com- 
paratively nothing has been done for this 
people, the Presbyterian force being too small 
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for the multitudes of Siamese and Laos, among 
whom they labor exclusively, and certainly the 
Baptist missionary for the two millions of 
Chinese in Siam cannot be expected to give 
even a remnant of his time to this needy 
people. When the Saviour moved among 
such people and witnessed their great need, 
His heart was moved with compassion, and 
He gave them teachers of the truth. Surely if 
American Baptists, to whom I now bring the 
needs of this people, shall be exercised by this 
same compassion, they will lose sight of their 
discouragement and despondency with refer- 
ence to Christian effort in Siam, and will dwell 


‘not on the fact that they have ‘toiled all the 


night and have taken nothing,” but will, at the 
Saviour’s word, ‘‘launch out into the deep” 
and cast the gospel net among them, and will, 
doubtless, have reason to rejoice at the abun- 
dant results ot their toil. 


CHINESE BAPTIST MISSION, 
Bangkok, Siam, June 5, 1893. 


(See article on the Talaigns, written by Rev. 
J. E. Cocrane, Hallowell, Me., in the BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, February, 1893.) 


A MISSIONARY TOUR IN JAPAN. 
REV. JOHN L. DEARING, YOKOHAMA. 


To reach Taira we require a day’s journey 
by rail to Mito, and thence two days by jinri- 
kisha, over a pretty road along the seashore 
for the most part, when Taira, sixty-five miles 
away, is reached. On this trip I was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dearing and Kovo San, my 
assistant in treasurer work and in. preaching 
and various kinds of religious work as well. 
Another jinrikisha carried the organ and such 
baggage as we needed for the tour. I go to 
Taira and vicinity about twice a year, and our 
coming is a time of joy to the believers there. 
We were met this time by the pastor and one 
of the brethren about four miles before reach- 
ing the town, and a deacon and another brother 
met us a mile or more out of town. 

The pastor, O Saku San, is a most earnest 
man. He carries on a work covering a ter- 
ritory about twenty-five miles square. He 


spends one third of his time at the central 
station, and the remaining two thirds among 
the towns and villages around. He is one of 
the most direct and faithful native preachers 
that I know. Unlike many of the native 
preachers, he does not consider it impolite to 
tell the people that they are sinners, and his 
simple and direct sermons on the love of God, 
the blindness of sin, and the chief command of 
God, were given so that every one listened and 
understood. Our time was spent in going 
over as much of his country work as possible, 
holding meetings in all the towns, and also in 
helping the church in Taira. 

A large meeting was held in the Taira theatre 
on Sunday evening, where about five hundred 
gathered and listened very attentively to the 
preaching of the gospel. Government officials, 
judges, school teachers, and promi 
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the town were among the listeners, as well as 
the poorer people. In the surrounding towns 
the attendance averaged about one hundred 
and fifty or more. Our presence was of much 
encouragement to the groups of believers who 
are scattered through these towns, as well as a 
means of bringing many to listen to the truth 
who would perhaps otherwise not hear it. 
The interest awakened by our visit will be fol- 
lowed up by O Saku San, and he already 
writes me of new cases which he has found of 
people who became interested through our visit. 

The Taira church is a very active and earnest 
body of native believers. Many, of them are 
farmers, and were very busy in attending to 
the silkworms when we were there, yet they 
were faithful to the services, and assisted in 
them greatly. On Saturday, after a busy day 
of work, four of the brethren walked five miles 
to assist us in a meeting in another town, and 
They are 
anxious that all that region shall be under 
Christian influence, and they assist the pastor 
in his work to this end as much as possible, 
often going with him to his services in other 
towns. The deacon of the church has the 
reputation of never allowing any one to come 
into his house without saying something to 
them about Christianity. He is a prominent 
farmer, and all his servants are Christians. It 
would take too long to give the interesting in- 
cidents that occurred as we visited the several 
towns, but we returned from the trip deeply 
grateful for the faithful band of earnest workers 
who are letting their light shine in Taira, and 
glad, too, of the respectful and earnest hearing 
that had been given to our presentation of the 
gospel. Probably over two thousand were 
reached on the trip. 
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On our return we stopped at Mito, a city 
that has been a great trouble to me, a very 
hard city to reach. They all love the o/d 
Japan, and do not welcome anything new, 
especially if it comes from another country. 
All our believers elsewhere say, ‘‘ Mito is a 
hard place.” It is important, however, because 
of being a large city, an educational centre 
with many students gathered there, and the 
most important city of the Ken. I have been 
seeking for the right man to work as preacher 
with the little weak band of believers who are 
there. I think I have found him at last. A 
man who has been an earnest and faithful 
Christian for a long time in Yokohama, and 
has been in the employ of the Bible society, 
has given up a salary of twenty-five dollars per 
month, and gone to Mito joyfully for fifteen 
dollars per month, because he feels that the 
Lord has called him to the work. He has begun 
the work with spirit, and is getting acquainted 
with the people, and seeking to remove their 
prejudice against Christians and Christianity 
by personal acquaintance, and he is calculated 
to succeed. People who will not go to a relig- 
ious meeting will receive him into their homes, 
and the result will finally be what we desire. 
He has great skill in personal work, a work 
especially needed in Mito, and a work which 
but few of our preachers can do. 

I am very happy over my country work as a 
whole. I have two students whom I hope to 
put into new towns during the summer, andam 
soon to start out on another tour. Three are 
reported from Shimodate as awaiting baptism, 
and others deeply interested. My young men 
who live with me are of great help in this 
country work. 


A LEAF FROM BURMA. 
MRS. M. B. INGALLS, THONGZE. 


It was a dark, rainy day at the mission 
house in Zigon, and as I could not go out 
among the people, I asked the Christians to 
bring in their friends and neighbors, and we 
would work inside that day; and after break- 
fast they began to come. We had prayers, 
and then I put on all the Christian men, 


women, and children as workers. Some 
showed the stereoscope, some a box of curios, 
and some read, but for an hour it seemed 
rather a hard and forced work. As my hall 
had looked bare and shabby, I tacked up my 
large International Sunday-school pictures ; on 
this dark day they showed off well, and the 
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old men and women who could not read were 
delighted with the explanations. 

But there was one—an old man from Upper 
Burma— who asked me to read again these 
passages: ‘‘I am the light of the world,” 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He 
was very much pleased, and when I told him 
the message was for him, he wished to read it 
for himself. It was so dark he could not see, 
even with the aid of the preacher's glasses ; 
but God had provided for him months ago, 
and far over the waters kind women had col- 
lected the spectacles, and out of this box came 
“father’s spectacles,” which proved just the 
kind for the old man, and he read over and 
over again the passages. 

‘** That one,” he said, ‘‘fits me as well as 
these glasses for my eyes;” and he moved 
over and read the words to his son, who was 
a Christian. 

“I told him this last night, mamma,” said 
the son, as he got up and came to me. 
“Father would not believe, and said it was 
only some soft words I had heard from the 
white teacheress;” and oh, the joy of this 
Christian. 

All day long after this we had this kind of 
work, and in the evening new ones came in; 
but the old man and his son did not come, and 
one of my girls remarked that this might be 
the ‘* water spilt on the ground,” for he was an 
up-country man, and had never heard this 
story till he came to visit his son. 

Ah!” said my Bible-woman, *‘I saw the 
light gleam up in his eye, and his step was 
quick when he went away, clasping the book, 
too. I believe we shall see that Christ is a 
light to him, and that he has found rest.” We 
prayed for him as we went to our beds, and at 
day-dawn we were greeted by voices on the 
veranda, and when I went out I was met by 
the old man and his son. 

‘** There,” said the man, as he handed me 
his wellnigh wornout rosary, ‘I have done 
with this, and begun to pray to the living 
God. Nearly all night long we read and 
prayed, and I could not sigh any longer, for I 
have cast my burden upon Jesus, and light has 
come to my soul.” Then he told me of the 
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various means he had taken to obtain merit, 
and yet Gaudama’s books read, ‘‘ If you have 
sin you must endure it,” and he said there was 
no hope for the sinner. ‘‘It was a big pile, and 
no one to take it away. The good pile might 
look well before the King, but the bad pile was 
fastened upon him, and he could not get into 
the court till he was rid of that.” 

That was a bright day outside, and bright in 
our house and hearts for many of us, as we 
tried to teach our new convert to sing one. 
verse of ‘*O happy day that fixed my choice.” 

I left the preacher to teach him more per- 
fectly the way, and the next month we had the 
joy of seeing him confess Christ before a large 
company of heathen and Christians, and then 
he left for his home in Upper Burma, for he 
was anxious to tell his wife of the blessed way: 
He took a large bundle of books, and his let- 
ters to his son told us of some persecution, 
but said his old wife was pleased with the new 
way, and she would come down and see us. 

Then there is a blank to us, but not to 
the dear old man— he was crossing over the 
Jordan, and no heavy burdens on the way. 
The news has come to me from his son> 
‘Father has gone to be with Jesus. There 
were no Christians to bury him, but they did 
not separate him from his books, and mother 
said he was a ‘good man.” ‘To-day 1 bow. 
with my Bible-woman and thank God for the, 
rest which is provided for us, and we are en- 
couraged to believe that there is light and joy 
to come forth out of our dark days; and now 
we will go and sing Dr. Smith’s beautiful. 
hymn, ‘* The morning light is breaking.” 

The great king of Burma dashed away the 
message of salvation, and is lost. The poor, 
humble subject received it, believed, trusted, 
and is saved. 


‘* MISSIONARY work,” the Church Monthly 
reminds us,:*‘is not to be done at our ease, nor 
with the fragments of our wealth and the frag- 
ments of our'time. It demands all the energy 
and faith and prayers of the church. It is a 
dead lift, demanding the redeeming grace of 
the Almighty God, working through man, 
doing his best. The church is slow in awak- 
ening to this fact.” 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
Rev. W. F. Armstrong. 


June 8, 1893. 

Two Sundays ago we had the pleasure of baptiz- 
ing two promising young Eurasian men, and two 
Telugu men who are regarded as quite an accession 
to the strength of the church. Last evening one 
Eurasian lady was received for baptism, and to-day 
a Tamil young man of considerable character was 
received for the same ordinance by the Telugu and 
Tamil church at their covenant meeting. Several 
in the English congregation have recently confessed 
a hope in Christ. Thus the Lord is graciously 
granting us signs of His presence amongst us. . 


Che Raren Plission. 
Rev. B. P. Cross. 
BasseEin, June 9, 1893. 

Our school is now in full session, having com- 
menced the eleventh of May, and we have, I judge, 
about an average attendance, there being 290 in all, 
§2 girls and 138 boys. This is I think rather less 
than at this time last year, but the falling off is 
almost wholly in the lowest class (the first standard), 
this class being only about one half as large as last 
year; whereas in the highest classes we have more 
than last year, or ever before: four in the ninth 
against two last year; eight in the eighth against 
one last year; but this is owing to the extraordinary 
success of the school in passing the examinations 
this year. I look upon the lower classes’ growing 
smaller as a desirable thing, and as the village 
schools improve in numbers and efficiency, the 
lower classes, from the fourth standard downward, 
will doubtless grow less until they cease to exist in 
the town school; but perhaps that is a good way 
ahead. 

I had some apprehension about commencing our 
school as early as May 11, for the rains have not 
usually commenced at that time, and school com- 
mencing before the rains commence means a short 
supply of water; but I could see no other way, for 
the government now requires us to hold four hun- 
dred sessions before December 1; and as the associ- 
ation commenced March 3, the school had to be 
dismissed March 1; but providentially we had heavy 


rains a week or so before school commenced, so 
that the weather and the water were all that we 
could desire for the beginning of school. 

The work among the heathen in the district 
still continues to be encouraging, and there have 
been a good number of baptisms among them since 
the meeting of our association, __ 


The Rachin Mission. 
Rev. W. H. Roberts. 
Buamo, May fo, 1893. 
THE first Sabbath I spent in one of our largest 
Christian villages some twelve miles southeast. 
Fifteen requested baptism, fourteen were received 
and baptized. The other was advised to wait, as 
she was quite young and her mother and friends 
were not members of the church. This is the 
largest number I have ever baptized at one time. 
God be thanked they are coming; and I am pleased, 
delighted to find that they have grasped so much 
truth, 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese Plission. 


Rev. P. H. Moore. 
Nowconc, May 27, 1893- 

OF the eight applicants for baptism mentioned in 
my letter of April 1, five were accepted and bap- 
tized on the 2d of April. On the 14th of May I 
spent Sunday with our little church at Udmari, 
eighteen miles from here, and baptized nine per- 
sons, administered the Lord’s supper, and married 
one couple. This makes nineteen baptized thus 
far this year. It seems a small number when 
compared with some other fields, but it is enough 
to rejoice our hearts here. 


The Fobl Mission. 
Rev. C. E. Petrick. 
SipsaGor, May 19, 1893- 
IN our work we had the joy to baptize ten new 
converts in May; all came from heathenism. If we 
get reinforcement for our field we are sure of 
greater success and blessing. We are praying for 
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missionaries for every tribe in Upper Assam. 
There is so much unoccupied land here, with every 


prospect of success, May the Lord send the 
laborers, 


INDIA. 
“The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. T. P. Dudley, Jr. 
Manpras, June 13, 1893. 

The work at Hanamaconda has been making 
some progress. Fifteen have been baptized, mak- 
ing .a total of thirty since I took charge in Decem- 
ber. We have refused quite a large number of 
applicants for baptism, because they did not furnish 
sufficient evidence of conversion. I have tried 
hard to guard against baptizing unworthy candi- 
dates. The large majority of those baptized have 
been hearing the gospel preached for many years. 
The plan I adopted of having two men touring all 
the time has turned out well. A number of people 
from distant villages came for baptism, but we had 
to refuse it, because they were too ignorant, and 
did not know enough of Christianity. In two 
instances a deputation was sent from villages 
twenty-five to thirty miles distant, asking that a 
preacher be sent to live there to tell them of 
Christ, as they would have nothing more to do 
with heathenism. In all points of this field there 
seems to be restlessness, and a desire to hear more 
of Christianity. I believe that the leaven of the 
gospel is beginning to work, that the patient seed- 
sowing of years is soon to be rewarded by a bounti- 
ful harvest. 

The interest in our prayer meeting, Sunday- 
school, and church services has steadily increased. 
It has been a great joy to me to see our church 
almost filled every Sunday for the last three months. 
The preaching service in English has been main- 
tained. It is small, but as it is the only service 
held here it is, I trust, doing good. Some of the 
English people have befriended our mission in 
many ways, and seem to derive good from having 
Stated services. The day school stopped May 1 for 
the month. The attendance at this is larger than 
when my last report was sent. In addition to this 
we started a night school in a village almost two 
miles distant, for the benefit of the Christians who 
could not attend during the daytime. From 6.30 
to 10 o’clock P. M., over thirty adults gathered to- 
gether in this school to learn to read. 

Mr. BeebyZarrived in Hanamaconda on May 
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10, I was there with him about two weeks. He 
expressed himself as well pleased with the place 
and work. I think that he has a field that will 
soon yield an abundant harvest. It was with re- 
luctance that I left Hanamaconda. My short stay 
of six months was so pleasant, and so filled with 
encouragement, I had become so interested in the 
work and people there, that I assure you it was no 
easy matter to leave. But after a visit to Madras, 
talking the whole matter over, and praying over it, 
I felt that duty called me here. I arrived here on 
May 27, and am just getting an insight of the work. 
So far as I have yet seen, the church work is fully 
up to what I expected. 


Miss H. D. Newcombe. 
NurRSARAVAPETTA, June 20, 1893. 

My school for Brahmin girls is very interesting, 
and is constantly increasing in numbers. I have 
no trouble in getting them to come to Sunday 
school, the attendance there being larger than at 
the week-day school. The Bible is taught an hour 
each day, and they recite the catechism, Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, and many verses of 
Scripture, beside knowing a great deal of the life 
of Christ and the geography of Palestine. That 
they repeat these lessons at home I know, one 
gentleman asking me, not long ago, what his little 
girl meant by saying “amen” at the end of the 
prayer she had learned at school, and which she 
prayed daily at home. I am surprised that there 
is not greater opposition to their children being 
taught these things, and I cannot but hope that 
some, at least, of the seed sown may fall on good 
ground. 

I am much interested just now in a young widow, 
Martha by name, who comes from a village near us. 
She has supported her bedridden mother for years 
by doing coolie work, and attended the village 
school at odd moments. She has shown a great 
deal of energy and perseverance, and can now read 
quite well, The people of her village are asking 
that she be given work as a Bible-woman, so I have 
called her into the station for a little to learn some- 
thing more of the work, and I am much pleased 
with her. As soon as she arrived she sat down 
and had a small nose jewel filed off, without any 
one suggesting its desirability, so far as I know, 
and this shows a very good mind. 

My days are busy ones with study and work, and 
I have little time for loneliness, and the ** Lo, I am 
with you alway” is fulfilled a thousand-fold to us 
here, 


. CHINA. 
The South China Mission. 
Rev. J. M. Foster. 
Swatow, June g, 1893. 

WE have reason to be thankful that a threaten- 
ing trouble at Khou-Khoi, the largest station in my 
part of the field, was stopped. It arose from a dis- 
pute about some fuel cut on a hill, and had gone so 
far that one side of the village had made shields 
and prepared guns and other weapons, ready to 
fight it out in the style of forty years ago, when this 
whole prefecture was in a turmoil. Sunday the 
brethren met as usual, and made this a special sub- 
ject of prayer; at the close of the service two men 
of the most belligerent party appeared and invited 
some of them to come and partake of tea and 
cakes, which was virtually a declaration of peace. 
The case was difficult because, while the number of 
heathen in one part of the village is greater than 
that of the Christians, the head man of the ward is 


’ a member of the church; if there had been fighting 


he would have been seized by the mandarins, and 
great trouble would have followed for all. One 
after another the difficulties present themselves, but 
they pass, and many of them are stepping-stones to 
something better on ahead. 


Rev. J. W Carlin, D. D. 
Swatow, May 8, 1893. 

Sir RoBert Hort, the commissioner of customs 
for China, has recommended mail routes all through 
China under the auspices of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and the emperor has signified his approval, 
but the arrangements have not yet been perfected, 
except that the postal service is to be operated 
through the customs service. This will open a 
wide door for the entrance of light into this vast 
darkened empire. God be praised! 


The East China Mission. 
Mr. A. Copp. 
Kinuwa, May 8, 1893. 
Our numbers at the present moment are one 
hundred and twenty-three members in the six 
churches on the field. There were twenty-five 
baptisms last year, and nine exclusions, two of 
which were quite recent and another not long be- 
fore. Yet another, included, I presume, in the one 
hundred and twenty-three, has gone back to his old 
ways of opium smoking, I am told, and although he 
has been exhorted by one or two of his fellow 
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Christians, he does not come to the chapel, even 
when he comes to Lanki, where we have a chapel. 
He had broken off his opium for four or five years, 
and had preached sometimes at Huangtien when 
the preacher was away elsewhere. What a power 
the opium has upon some of these poor fellows 
who have allowed themselves to come under its 
influence! 

A still sadder case is before us. An old mem- 
ber of some thirteen years’ standing has, together 
with one of my best preachers, been forging a deed 
for the sale of a piece of land to Miss Young. The 
swindle was for a sum of taels 51.50, or about $80 
Mexican, and although it was done last fall, it has 
only very recently been proven against them. The 
preacher is an old man of sixty, and has been a 
preacher some years, I believe. Although the other 
members all know it in Kinhwa, I am told, yet only 
one of them ventured to say anything to me about 
it. Not only so, they denied it when I asked them 
about it. It is a sad affair to have a church with a 
lot of liars and thieves in it. The poor Chinaman 
has a fearful bringing-up and education, if educa- 
tion it may be called, to clog his Christian career. 


Miss C. E. Righter. 
Suimen, May 15, 1893. 

An Out-station. — The present evangelist here 
is Mr. Tsao, who took up the work some two and 
one half years ago. During that time he has gath- 
ered quite an interesting audience every Lord's day, 
and several have been added to the church member- 
ship. Tsao is one of the men educated in the Shao- 
hying school, and I believe him to be an earnest 
worker. 

A Village. — ‘To-day we three—that is, Mr. 
Tsao, the Bible-woman, and I— had a long tramp 
over the country to visit a village that has been 
very friendly to the gospel. Our road lay over the 
hills and through the rice fields for the distance of 
some ten li— equal to five miles of home road- 
The distance really was about one third of that if 
we could only have gone directly, but everything is 
done here in a zigzag fashion. If you want to 
cross a field you need to go twice its length or 
tramp right through the rice fields, which would 
hardly be comfortable travelling, as they lie one 
foot deep in water just now. The villagers saw us 
a long way off, and came out to meet us. They did 
not seem very much frightened at my appearance 
among them. We were ushered into one of the 
houses, a space was swept for us to sit down in, 


and stools were presented for our accommodation, 
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Mine was about eight inches square. The house 
was soon crowded to its utmost capacity with in- 
quisitive women and children. They asked all 
manner of questions, and after their sense of seeing 
was gratified, were willing to listen to what we had 
to tellthem. I never saw a more interesting audi- 
ence of women. They had good, strong faces, and 
asked intelligent questions about our talk. We 
were invited into many houses, and treated with 
great kindness by them all. During all our stay, 
I did not hear one evil name called nor a disre- 
spectful word. This place is only visited occasion- 
ally by Mr. Tsao, owing to the press of other work 
in many other directions. A good house was 
pointed out to me that we could secure for a 
chapel, but, alas, we have no one to place there in 
charge. 

The Christians belonging to the Shimen church, 
some thirty-two in number, are scattered over this 
valley at long distances. They are manly-looking 
fellows, and regular in their attendance. There 
has been a strong feeling of opposition to the 
gospel, and much hardship for the Christians, but I 
have not as yet heard of any who have fallen away 
and gone back into the world again. Yesterday’s 
meeting was very encouraging. There were about 
one hundred here all day attending the services. 
Now is the busiest time with the wheat harvest, 
and farmers can ill afford the time unless they are 
impressed with the truth of hearing the gospel. 
Mr. Tsao has, besides his regular church work, a 
young man living in his family whom he is prepar- 
ing for a course of study with Mr. Jenkins. There 
seems to be much that is encouraging in this 
Shimen work, and I feel sure the future here holds 
good fruit for the gospel. I have all I can do 
among the women and children, who come freely 
to the chapel during the daytime. 


The West China Mission. 


Rev. Robert Wellwood. 
Suicnauru, April 7, 1893. 

The Salt Wells. — In the afternoon we visited 
several of the wells, and found the overseers cor- 
dial and courteous, wishing to make us understand 
all about the workings of the wells. I wish they 
could see some foreign machinery at work on their 
wells — they would not take such pride in their 
crude arrangements as they generally seem to do. 
No one can equal themselves, they imagine, and 
though often they compliment us by saying how 
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wise we are, and how much better we do things 
than they, yet down in their hearts they think their 
plans are better and superior to ours. 

The natives told me one hundred men on an 
average are required to work one well, and that at 
present about 1,500 wells are in active work. This 
gives a large population — 150,000 souls; or say that 
number of wells is too great by 500 (which I don’t 
think is correct — it may be several hundred more 
instead of less), you have still a population of 100,- 
000, which is if anything much below the mark 
Thus you have 100,000 souls engaged in one way 
or another at these wells, besides a large population 
in the two cities. Putting all together, there is a 
population of more than 300,000 souls in this salt 
district. Probably half a million is not too large a 
figure for this whole district. All these souls are 
practically unevangelized. 

I have managed to pay the place a visit about 
once a year for the past five years, spending a few 
days each time, but it is utterly impossible for one 
to evangelize such a large population. In fact 
your whole life might be spent in this one district, 
and yet not have evangelized it thoroughly. How, 
then, can a short visit once a year, say, or twice at 
most, be sufficient? Here is a great field, and one 
which Mr. Upcraft will have something to say to 
American friends about. 


JAPAN. 


- Rev. H. H. Rhees, D. D. 
Kong, July 5, 1893. 

My report for the quarter ending June 30 will 
contain no special news of interest. We have pur- 
sued the even tenor of our way, preaching the same 
old gospel, trying to win souls to Christ and build 
up the disciples. We have but little to encourage 
and some things to discourage. One of our help- 
ers, a young man in whom we had placed much 
confidence, acted in such a way that we were com- 
pelled to dismiss him, and he will doubtless be 
excluded as soor as the proper steps can be taken 
to that end. A few, giving good evidence of the 
new birth, so far as our finite judgment goes, have 
been baptized, and others have been waiting at 
To-yo-oka for some time and will, it is hoped, be 
found prepared to receive the ordinance when I go 
there next week. 

The baptisms are as follows: Kobe, 3; Himeji, 
5; Fukumoti, 1. I have opened another out- 
station called Tatowno. One of our believers, 
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living there for a. considerable time, has frequently 
urged my doing so, and offered his house as a 
preaching-place; another family from Himeji re- 
moving there and uniting in the request, I have 
commenced work there. 


Rev. J. L. Dearing. 
Yoxkouoma, July 6, 1893. 

The past quarter has brought much of en- 
couragement in my work. I have secured a 
preacher for Mito, the most important though most 
difficult point in my field—an experienced man 
who has given up a salary of twenty-five dollars per 
month to work as preacher for fifteen dollars. He 
has opened work there, and already matters are 
looking more encouraging. A letter from him 
yesterday states that four have applied for baptism 
who will be ready when I visit Mito this month. 
The workers there are supporting him well, and I 
hope for good results. 

My Taira field is my especial joy. Twelve have 


. been baptized there within a month. I visited the 


field in May with Mrs. Dearing, and more earnest, 
faithful Christians I have never seen anywhere. 
They, unlike most of the native churches, are very 
carefulto keep hold of their members after they are 
once drawn into the church, and visit and try to 
bring back those whose faith gets weak. The 
pastor is having a week of especial meetings this 
month. He works over a large territory, but 
secures the co-operation of the brethren so that 
many meetings are held in that field. 

Shimodate is also encouraging. I baptized two 
there on my June tour — both fathers of families, 
who had been brought in through the influence of 
their families. Several others await baptism this 


‘month. The preacher there visits several other 


towns and holds services there. He is not a very 
able preacher, but he does good personal work, 
which is one of the most important things in Japan. 
I also in June baptized two in Kasama, where 1 
have a theological student working during the 
summer. A good work is beginning in this temple 
town which promises well. I opened work in June 
in two new towns where no work has ever yet been 
done. The opening services were well attended 
and promise well for future work. I am just now 
sending out a young man who is a result of the 
Nemuro work, and who is getting an education in 
the Presbyterian school at Tokyo. He will open 
work in another new large town during his summer 
vacation. I want to keep hold of the man and not 
allow him to be lost to us, and I think he will do 
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some good preliminary work there. This will 
make five men in my country work, but if you 
could but realize how large a territory it is and 
how little has yet been done you would think that 
my force was altogether too small. It is the 
beginning of what I hope to see become a much 
larger work, however. 

My Yokohoma preaching-places are doing good 
work, Two young men who live with me and 
whom I am teaching, help me in this work, preaching 
in the two street preaching-places and helping in 
Sunday-school work. They are fine young men 
and will by and by become good preachers, I trust. 
One of them also acts: as my treasurer’s assistant. 
One was baptized from one of my Yokohama places 
recently, making seventeen baptisms in connection 
with my work in less than a month. Evening 
school work is hopeful. Several have been brought 
into the Presbyterian church of late from the school. 
Other lines of work are about as usual. Of course 
there are perplexities and trials in all these things 
of which I do not speak. We must expect such, 
but there is very much to give courage. The 
Japanese Christians have much of the grace of God 
in their hearts, and furnish us very often with strik- 
ing examples of the power of God to transform and 
mould the human heart. We hope and pray for an 
enlargement and strengthening of our work from 
home. Must we work on with no help? See how 
many have gone home this year. Are there no 
new ones coming out? Must our work ever go on 
in this weak way? 


AFRICA. 
The Gongo Plission. 


Rev. F. C. Gleichman. 
May 12, 1893. 

The sad news about the burning of Tremont 
Temple, and the great loss to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union in library, curios, and money, 
makes me feel as if I had lost a great friend. The 
loss of the library, which had cost years of labor 
and interest in collecting, to say nothing about the 
money value of the books, and the memories of 
those pioneer heroes of our dear Missionary Union 
—the money can be replaced, and even lost papers, 
but these gifts, which largely help to make up the 
history of the society, may not be replaced. 

In thinking over the misfortune a little, a good 
many things occur to mind in connection with 
Tremont Temple and my own experience; a num- 
ber of trips up and down the elevator, my visits to 
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your room during the years past, my first meeting 
with Dr. Sims in your room, my presentation to the 
Board, and getting ready for the departure —all 
these occasions come to me with a pleasant remem- 
brance. And then there was something about the 
building itself which endeared it to one. The good 
paper 7he Watchman will not issue from its portals 
again. The Sunday-school lessons will no more 
be explained in the Temple; Dr. Cook will no 
more benefit the Bostonians there with his elo- 
quence and power; no more will the messengers 
speed their way from its portals with the good news 
of salvation to all mankind, nor the sad messages 
enter of the sadder death of the loved ones among 
the heathen nations of the world. No more shall 
the sword wield its power over heathendom in that 
good building. But perhaps the Lord will bless 
this very misfortune to raise a still grander building 
and enable His word and work to proceed with 
greater power. Let us hope and pray that that 
may be so in the near future. 

I feel now that I would like to help a little in 
lifting the burden so heavily resting upon the treas- 
ury of the society by this great loss. To this end 
will you kindly accept enclosed note to the small 
amount of $10 toward the raising of the $10,000. 
Small, is it not, but the great ocean is composed of 
little drops of water. Dr. Sims, Mr. Camp, and 
Mr. Adams all join me in sending their sympathy 
and regrets in this trying hour. 

We are all well here just now. Our little church 
is in good spiritual condition, and ere long we shall 
be blessed by accession of more converts. God 
indeed has blessed us here at Stanley Pool during 
the last two years. We are now living in our 
house, but it is not finished yet, though very com- 
fortable and healthy. Within five months past over 
three thousand people have been vaccinated here, 
and still they are coming. All these people hear 
some part of the gospel, and hear our young men 
pray and sing the gospel hymns. This we hope 
may be of some benefit and blessing. 


GERMANY. 
Rev. J. G. Fetzer. 


DurRInG the second quarter, the missionaries re- 
port seventy-nine baptisms in Germany and one 
hundred and twenty-three outside of Germany. Of 
the latter, one hundred and seventeen were bap- 
tized by Brother Meyer of Budapest. The total 
number baptized is thus two hundred and two. Of 
the seven missionaries aided by your committee 
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outside of Germany, two of them only make a 
lengthened report, the brethren Nowotny of Prague 
and Massier of Sniatyn. 

The former writes: “Thus far the Lord has been 
with us. This was evident in an experience I had 
this past quarter. Every one knows how high the 
national feelings go in our country; still we are 
able to say that national jealousy has not yet taken 
any hold among us. This was evident in the elec- 
tion for a deacon we recently had. We have only 
one member in Prague a German, still he was 
unanimously elected to this office. We endeavor to 
maintain in the national question a biblical and 
Christian position, ‘Three of the four baptized have 
come to us from the Roman Catholic church. One 
of them came as a tramp to one of our families in 
the country to beg. He was kindly received and a 
New Testament offered him. This, however, he 
positively refused and remarked that he would 
rather take his life. Our brethren spoke to him 
repeatedly of Jesus and His grace, which finally 
induced him to accept the offer, with the promise to 
read in it. Later he also came to our meetings 
which we hold in the country, was converted, and 
wished to be baptized. Since his walk and oral 
confession harmonized, I had the pleasure to bap- 
tize him. He gives us much joy and is to many 
men a witness to the truth. In consequence of 
many accusations on the part of the Catholic 
priests we have much to suffer, but the Lord helps 
us mightily.” 

Brother Massier has been making a missionary 
tour on his extensive field. Some souls have been 
converted but, owing to persecutions, not yet 
baptized. ‘* Matters stand thus in Austria that we 
are not allowed to work as we should like. Our 
meetings must have the character of a family wor- 
ship. If we venture to go beyond this, we must be 
aware of being accused by some one to the authori- 
ties, and our gathering entirely prohibited. There 
is no want of people who continually watch us. 
And I am sorry to say not only the Catholic priests 
oppose us and create difficulties, but the most 
serious obstacles put in our way come from the 
so-called Evangelicals. The serious maltreatment 
recently inflicted on a converted woman by her own 
husband, a Lutheran, had its origin in the clergy- 
man, and only the interference of two Catholic 
neighbors saved her from being killed. We are 
now praying that the bill before the Hungarian 
Parliament allowing civil marriage may become a 
law. For we hope that if it has passed that body, 
other Austrian states will receive it too. This would 
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have other liberties following, and Austria’s people 
need nothing more than that. Until then the 
preaching of the gospel is greatly hindered.” 
Brother Peter, at Neusatz, has been making a 
travelling and preaching tour to a great part of the 
large field of the still undivided Budapest church. 
How large this church is may be seen from the 


- numbers Brother Meyer, the primate of Hungary, 


gives. He reports 95 preaching-stations and 2,383 
members. Surely the work is too much for a dozen 
men, to be done as it should be done. There isa 
chance now that ere long this large church will be 


divided into two or more, owing to the fact that 


now three men who have graduated from our 
seminary are to enter this most fruitful of all Euro- 
pean fields. Two of them are Magyars (Hun- 
garians), and one a German from Saxony. 

Brother Christoff has been having some internal 
difficulties, but it is to be hoped that they are now 
safely laid aside. He, as well as Brother Herasi- 
menko at Tulsea, seems to labor under special 


_ difficulties. We hope that the time is not far 


distant when the Danubian Principalities will prove 
to be very successful fields for missionary labor. 


Work in Germany. 

In Southern Germany we now have Brothers 
Herman at Bayreuth, Weidkuhn at Miilhause in 
the Alsace, Griiber at Strasburg in the Alsace, 
Fritz at Heilbronn, and Clasen at Worms. 

The work in the Alsace, carried on by the brethren 
mentioned above, is slowly going ahead. Brother 
Weidkuhn has baptized four during the quarter, and 
Brother Griiber eleven. Six of these belong to Metz 
in Lorraine, where the mission is especially carried 
on among the soldiers, there being there as many 
soldiers as in the entire United States of America. 
It is from this fact evident that the work is of the 
greatest importance. A colporter, formerly himself 
a soldier, is doing very good pioneer work. Brother 
Weidkuhn speaks very cheerfully and hopefully of 
his work. The Upper Rhenish Association will 
meet there this July, and he hopes the Lord will 
bless the brethren and their coming among them. 

In northern and western Germany the work 
done by your missionaries is steadily progressing. 
Brother Schréder at Schleswig baptized three, 
Brother Koch at Eilbek-Hamburg none, though 
some are waiting for baptism. Brother Wiehler, 
one of the oldest of our pastors, who has been in 
the service for more than forty years, has now for 
the last ten years been trying to hold Bremen. It 
is a difficult task, but he has succeeded pretty well, 
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though the increase has not been in any way 
remarkable. There may be a better time coming 
for this field also. 

In central and eastern Germany, the brethren are 
sowing and reaping, having joy and sorrow, such as 
God’s servants enjoy everywhere. Brother Spith, 
at Magdeburg, one of the chief centres of infidelity 
in Germany, is not only holding his own, but is 
gradually gaining ground. He has baptized three 
and now has a membership of eighty-six, with a 
very good outlook. 

Brother Nickel at Belgard has baptized fourteen, 
and now has a membership of one hundred and 
thirty-three. Ata baptismal occasion the chapel at 
Belgard was filled to the uttermost. He has ten 
preaching-stations, scattered over northern Pomer- 
ania. Brother Kromm, at Inowrazlaw, has bap- 
tized twenty and has a membership of two hundred 
and sixty-five scattered over thirty-seven different 
places with nine preaching-stations. This is his 
last report from this field, since he has accepted a 
call to the church at Breslaw. During the nearly 
eight years that he has been on this field he has 
baptized one hundred and fifty-four. 

One of the most difficult fields in Germany at this 
time is Dresden, the beautiful capital of Saxony, 
where Brother Mascher is at work. The success 
he met with did not allow the Evil One to rest. 
The sign before the house announcing the time and 
kind of worship had to be removed, tracts with the 
address of the meeting place on them were not 
allowed to be distributed, and in many other ways 
have the authorities, instigated by the clergy, im- 
peded the work. Brother Mascher is now accused 
in seven different cases to have baptized persons be- 
fore they have seceded from the state church. This 
means he is not to baptize any one under twenty- 
one, because these cannot lawfully withdraw from 
the church. How the matter will end is unknown 
to him, still he is sure that it will greatly further 
the cause of Christ. The Evangelical Alliance has 
now taken up the matter, upon certain information 
having been sent to London by an English pastor 

esiding in Dresden, This London branch, in con- 
nection with the branches of Berlin and Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, has already taken the first steps, and 
it is to be hoped that it will not be in vain. May 
the Lord strengthén our brother, and help him in 
his work for Him. 


The Theological School. 
The week beginning with July 2 was a time of 
special interest to the above-named institution. 
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Fourteen young men were graduated, and are about 
to enter the field. Eleven of them have attended 
the institution for four years, and three for two; of 
the latter, one was a graduate of a German gymna- 
sium, another was in some other way ahead of those 
entering the institution, while the third had entered 
for only a year, but concluded to remain a second. 
Of these, three go to Hungary to work there, so 
that Brother Meyer will get the help he so much 
desired. This increased help will, however, neces- 
sitate more aid than has hitherto been given to 
Hungary. We hope that the two Hungarians will 
be maintained by their native brethren, but the 
German brother, Max Kuss, will have to have some 
aid from outside. One, a German Russian, goes 
back to his people in Southern Russia; another, a 
Lette, is as yet undecided whether he should go 
back to his Lettes in Northern Russia, the Baltic 
Provinces, or to his countrymen in Brazil. The 
other nine stay in Germany, with the exception of 
one who has accepted a call to the church of 
Vienna, in place of Brother A. Schirrmann, who 
has left the ministry for the present. 

When our school was opened, nearly thirteen 
years ago, some of our elder brethren thought that 
the production would soon be so great as to flood 
the field and drive them out. Now, however, we 
have sent out about eighty men, who have been in 
attendance for a longer or shorter course, and still 
there is a cry for more men, About five or six of 
our larger churches are without pastors, and there 
are absolutely none to fill the vacancies. There is 
Danzig, whose pastor, Brother Réth, died a few 
months ago, after a short illness; there is Memel, 
whose pastor is about to go to Rochester, N. Y., 
accepting a call from the first German church 
there; then there are Kiel, Inowrazlaw, Ebers- 
walde, and other important places which should be 
taken up shortly. 

The exercises of the commencement week did 
not vary much from other years. On Monday and 
Tuesday we had public examinations, and on 
Wednesday five of the graduates delivered ad- 
dresses, which were followed by parting words of 
advice to the class by their former teachers, the 
whole concluding with the presentation of the 
certificates by Dr. Bickel as chairman of the 
board. 

One special feature on this occasion was that a 
much larger number than usual of the former 
students had put in an appearance. It is proposed 
that these gatherings should take place once in two 
years, to bring the alumni closer together, and to 
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keep up a vital interest in the institution, which is 
even now needed as well as ever in its history since 
its beginning in 1880. 

Our next senior class will number but five men, 
and only three of them are Germans. The incom- 
ing class will be somewhat larger, seven or eight; 
while we shall have about six or seven who enter 
only for a partial course, and expect to remain no 
longer thana year. Thus the number will be about 
as large as it was the past year. A glance over the 
whole year shows that we have great reason to be 
thankful for what the Lord has done. May He 
continue to bless and prosper the work at the 
Theological Seminary. 


SPAIN. 
Rev. M. C. Marin. 
BarcE.ona, June 28, 1893. 

In Barcelona, I feel that this year has consisted, 
specially, in the upbuilding and nurturing of God’s 
children. I told of a baptism celebrated soon 
after my arrival. We have now five candidates 
who will probably be examined by the church next 
month. But on the whole I have devoted myself 
and found great pleasure in seeing my dear breth- 
ren, and in a certain sense children, in Christ, grow 
in the knowledge of God and His word, in sanctity 
and usefulness. The attendance at the meetings, 
as usual, is not as I would wish; yet in a city full 
of worldly distractions on the one hand, and ignor- 
ant bigotry on the other, we can hardly expect 
anything else. ‘The sisters of the church have kept 
up a regular Saturday evening prayer meeting, 
which I think of great utility, while two or three 
times a week they try to celebrate noonday prayer 
meetings from house to house. This often brings 
to our regular meetings people who would other- 
wise never come. 

Of the village work Mr. Lund has written; I 
shall also, when I have time, tell you how I passed 
the week of the conferencc held at Figueras. Now 
I will merely state that I am more than ever con- 
vinced that God is doing a great work there; that 
the God of truth is doing for our individual brethren 
and groups in the Ampurdan what could not be 
done in any other way; that they are not only kept 
by God but fed by Him; and that the type of 
Christianity developed in those obscure villages, I 
feel, is called upon to become “the salt” of the 
Ampurdan and of Spain. All thanks and glory to 
whom it belongs, the Lamb slain before the world 
was. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


HEROIC GIVING. — This is limiting outlay 
to a certain sum, and giving away the entire 
remainder. This is stewardship in exercise. 
It was John Wesley’s way, who never exceeded 
his fixed sum of personal outlay. It is Hudson 
Taylor’s way. It makes an habitual, conscien- 
tious, proportionate, prayerful, liberal, un- 
selfish, consecrated giver. Adopted as a rule, 
it would turn God’s people into a body of 
givers whose unceasing contributions would be 
a river of water of life to a dying world. Such 
giving would insure praying, and be the hand- 
maid of holy living. With such giving of 
money, giving of self would inevitably follow, 
if it did not precede; and with a rapidity now 
incredible, a world’s evangelization would 
move toward its consummation and the coro- 
nation of the coming King.— Rev. A. 7. 
Pierson, D. D. 


MISSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. — Samuel 
Marsden went to New Zealand in 1814 in his 
own brig, because he could not find a ship 
captain adventurous enough to take him where 
the people were savages and cannibals. In 
1825 the first convert was baptized. In 1842 
Bishop Selwyn wrote: ‘ We see here a whole 
nation of pagans converted to the faith. . . . 
Where will you find, throughout the Christian 
world, more signal manifestations of the Spirit, 
or more living evidences of the kingdom of 
Christ?” 

Karl Ritter, the great geographer, speaking 
of New Zealand converted from barbarism to 
Christ, called it ‘‘ the standing miracle of the 
age.” 

7, Darwin, describing a Christmas that 
he spent among the Maories, wrote: ‘‘] never 
saw a nicer or more merry group ; and to think 
that this was the centre of the land of cannibal- 
ism, murder, and all atrocious crimes!” ‘* The 
lesson of the missionary is the enchanter’s 
wand.” ‘I think it would be difficult to find 
a body of men better adapted for the high 
office which they fulfil.” 


THE MALAYS.— Bishop Thoburn says: 
‘* Every day it becomes more apparent that as 
a distinct people the Malays of this region have 
no future. In Singapore there are 121,000 
Chinamen, and only 22,000 Malays proper. 
The Malay state of Johore, lying immediately 
north of Singapore, has 150,000 Chinese, and 
only 35,000 Malays. The Chinese are con- 
stantly receiving reinforcements from the home 
land, while the Malays have no such reserve to 
draw from, and in the very nature of the case 


the Chinaman must remain master of the situa- 
tion. Opium may destroy his supremacy, but 
nothing else at present threatens it.” 


THE HINDUS believe in the transmigration 
of the soul after death. The men of to-day 
have lived before, either in a higher or lower 
state, and they will live again after death. The 
bad man will be born again in a degraded form, 
and thus be punished for his sins; while the 
good man will be born with a nobler nature, 
and thus be rewarded. Another pernicious 
error of the Hindus is that the union of the 
soul with the body is necessarily evil, and the 
source of constant evil to every one. 

The laws of Manu expound in detail the law 
of transmigration. For great sins one is con- 
demned to become one of the lower animals, 
as a spider, or a snake, ora dog. The change 
which he experiences bears some relation to 
his crime. ‘‘ Thus, he who steals grain shall 
be born a rat; he who steals meat shall be 
born a vulture ; those who indulge in forbidden 
pleasures of the senses shall have their senses 
made acute to endure intense pain.” ‘* Ac- 
tion,” says Manu, ‘‘ verbal, corporeal, mental. 
bears good or evil fruit according to its kind.” 
McLane. 


AFRICAN POLITICS.—It will be found 
that the native African system of government 
is both rational and practical — neither abso- 
lutely democratic nor aristocratic nor monar- 
chic, but a blending of these three fundamental 
types. Whether large or small, every village 
or town or tribe or nation is governed after the 
same uniform pattern. The legislative power 
is vested in the council of the elders or promi- 
nent men, which includes all freemen whose 
opinions have some weight in the eyes of the 
people. These elders are called in Kimbundu 
‘* ma-kota.” They are the depositories of the 
tribe’s or nation’s traditional customs, which 
constitute the laws or constitution, according 
to which the body of the elders, as well as the 
chief, are to administer public affairs, and the 
chief executive is to be elected. Thus this 
council pretty well corresponds to our parlia- 
ments. The executive power is vested in the 
chief or king, whose title is, in Northern 
Angola, ‘‘ mfumu” or ‘*ndembu,” in Central 
Angola, ‘‘ soba,” and in Southern Angola, 
‘*osoma.” Asa rule, the chief is elected and 
inaugurated by the elders, in accordance with 
definite ruies, in one royal family, the heir to 
the throne being rarely the son, but almost 
always the ablest son of the defunct or deposed 
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king’s oldest sister. The chief is called the 
father of the people, his subjects are called his 
children, and he is expected to treat them as 
such. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN JAPAN. — The 
question of religious liberty has recently come 
before the highest authorities in Japan, and 
has received from them a satisfactory answer. 
The twenty-eighth article of the constitution 
reads, ‘* Japanese subjects shall within limits 
not prejudicial to peace and order, and not 
antagonistic to their duties as subjects, enjoy 
freedom of religious belief.” Some incidents 
transpiring recently within the Kumamoto 
prefecture have led a number of representatives 
of the Christian community, among whom were 
Mr. Yokoi ard Mr. Harada, well known in 
this country, to,ask from the minister of state 
for education arid the minister for home affairs 
an interpretation of this article. It was af- 
firmed that the governor of Kumamoto, in an 
address at one of the temples, declared in 
reference to teachers of primary schools that 
they must not be believers in Christianity ; 
* that ‘‘ Christianity is a foreign religion and is 
not to be believed.” In the same prefecture 
four students were reprimanded by the princi- 
pal of a school because they were studying 
Christian books, and were ordered to desist. 
One of them, for refusing to yield the point, 
was expelled as a disorderly student. These 
facts were brought before the ministers of state 
by the representatives of the Christian com- 
munity, and the case was examined by them. 
The Kumamoto governor denied that he had 
made the statements referred to, but on the 
general principle which was brought into con- 
sideration both the ministers for education and 
for home affairs declared that no official should 
be permitted to construe the article of the con- 
stitution otherwise than it stands. At the 
educational office it was asserted that every 
individual was left entirely to his free will as to 
his acceptance of Buddhism, Christianity, or 
no religion at all. The minister of home 
affairs informed the governor of Kumamoto 
that there must be no arbitrary interference on 
his part with the religious convictions of the 
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people. All this is entirely satisfactory, as 
showing the purpose of the government. No 
doubt in many localities, where religious preju- 
dices are strong, there will be social and other 
obstacles in the way of full religious liberty ; 
but the attitude of the government is clear, 
and official interference with the followers of 
the Christian faith will before long be wholly a 
thing of the past.— Missionary Herald. 


JEWISH TRAITS AMONG THE ZULUS. — 
Rev. Josiah Tyler, long a missionary in Africa 
and one of the best-informed writers on that 
country, has noted a remarkable resemblance 
in many respects between the Zulus and the 
Hebrew race. He says: Zulu maidens have 
from time immemorial observed a custom of 
going annually upon the neighboring moun- 
tains to wail, using two words similar to those 
in Hebrew expressive of grief, a reminder of 
Jewish girls wailing for Jephthah’s daughter. 
Now as to clear similarities between Zulu and 
Jewish customs: Ukushwama, a feast of first- 
fruits, is observed regularly in Zululand and 
conforms strictly to the Jewish observance of 
it. Until lately Zulus rejected swine’s flesh as 
an article of diet. They are fearful to step on 
a newly made grave lest they contract a disease 
of the feet. Widows are expected to marry 
the brothers of their former husbands. The 
rite of circumcision has been observed by them 
until a few years past. The diseases of the 
people are attached to a cock once a year, 
which is taken out by a fit person into the 
wilderness and let go, like the scapegoat. The 
slayer of a king is not allowed to live. A 
childless woman isan object of pity. The cun- 
ning and arts of the /zanusz (witch doctors) 
are like those of wizards and familiar spirits 
about whom we read in the Old Testament. 
Zulu sacrifices to appease the spirits are indica- 
tive of the belief that ‘“* Without shedding of 
blood is no remission of sin.” The expression, 
‘*Is thy servant a dog?” is frequent among 
these people. ‘They swear by the names of 
their kings. They burn incense, mixing herbs 
with the fat of the beast that is slaughtered in 
sacrifice. — The African News. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — The Southern Baptists raised for 
foreign missions last year $154,686.26. ‘The income 
available fur general purposes was $10,464.24 short 
of the expenditure. ‘The statistics of the missions 
are, 383 baptisms and 2,923 members. —— The 
Centenary Thanksgiving Fund of the English 
Baptists amounts to $567,000. This is special and 
outside of the regular funds for the current ex- 
penses of the missions. The receipts of the 
Northern Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
for general purposes for the year ending April 30, 
1893, were $981,709.61, an increase of $67,375.71 
over last year, and the largest amount received in 
one year in the history of the Board. Including 
everything the total receipts from all sources for all 
purposes were $1,014,504.37. 


WESTERN ASIA. — Twenty-one Russian 
Jews have been converted to Christianity recently at 
Smyrna, and more are interested in the truth. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff estimates the number of Jews 
-in Palestine at 75,000, of whom 45,000 are in 
Jerusalem. Miss Anna Melton, an American 
Presbyterian missionary among the Nestorians, was 
recently attacked and severely beaten by men who 
entered her tent at night. She has been a mission- 
ary many years. —— The circulation of the Scrip- 
tures in Turkey is attended with great difficulties; 
several colporters have been arrested and their 
books confiscated, even wheu they bore the official 
permit of the government at Constantinople. 


CHINA. — The Chinese government has ap- 
propriated two hundred thousand dollars to help 
the people remove from the district affected by the 
frequent overflows of the Hoangho. Many thou- 
sands have already been removed to new localities. 
The misfortunes of the people have opened their 
hearts to the gospel, and they are more ready to 
hear of Christianity than before. Miss Annie 
Taylor, a self-supporting missionary connected with 
the China Inland Mission, has made a journey into 
Tibet and succeeded in penetrating nearer to Lhasss, 
the capital, than any European. She was sent 
back by the officials, having been betrayed by one 
of the party. 


JAPAN. —At the conference of the Kumiai 
(Congregational churches in Japan), great inde- 
pendence and restiveness against the control of 
the missionaries were shown. The churches which 


support themselves are hereafter to be entirely 
independent of the missionaries, and to have the 
only power of voting in the annual conferences. —— 
The first Protestant missionary went to Japan in 
1859; the first convert was made in 1864; the first 
church was organized in 1872, with ten members. 
The church membership in 1892 was 35,534. Of 
these 11,190 were Presbyterians, 10,760 Congre- 
gationalists, 7,089 Methodists, 4,366 Episcopalians, 
1,771 Baptists, and three hundred and sixty-eight of 
all other denominations. ‘There are thirty mission- 
ary societies working in the country. The 
Japanese school system is now one of the best in 
the world. It aims to provide an education for 
every child in the country. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. — The 
London Missionary Society has decided to build a 
missionary steamer for the South Pacific at an 
expense of eighty thousand dollars, with an annual 
cost for maintenance of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. The sailing vessels are no longer © 
adequate to the needs of the work. —— Taking 
the whole group known as Polynesia, including 
all the islands of the Pacific within the tropics 
east of Australia, to which New Zealand, Micro- 
nesia, New Hebrides, Fiji, and others belong, 
seventy-five years ago they were all heathen. 
Now more than three hundred islands are Christian- 
ized, there are more than five hundred thousand 
converts, and they are sending a large number of 
native missionaries to the unevangelized islands _ 
about them. 


AFRICA. — Bishop William Taylor’s Mission 
on the Congo lost seven of its members the first 
six months of the present year. —— The Arab slave 
traders have been defeated twice by the forces of 
the Congo Free State. ——It is expected that the 
Congo railway will be opened for traffic this autumn, 
but only for about the first twenty miles from 
Matadi. —— Life and Work in British Central 
Africa is a monthly periodical printed at Blantyre, 
on Lake Nyasa. Its contents give an interesting 
account of the surprising progress of civilization in 
Central Africa. From the same press will soon be 
issued a monthly sheet called Central African 
News. A railway is projected to Blantyre, which 
will find ample support in transporting the immense 
crops of coffee which can be raised in the Shire 
highlands. 
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MAINE, $82.16. 


South Sue, ch., 13.86; Presque Isle, aor, J; L. Caulkins 
(for Rev. J. M . Foster's use at discretion), 8; South Prince- 
ton, Union S. 'S., 1.50; Rockl and, Ist ch., 4 .58; Houlton, 
ist ch, 10.22; Sedgwick, ch. (for special wor , care Rev. 4 
M. Foster), “a 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $56.11. 
East Jaffrey, ch., 6.11; New Boston, ch., 50. 


VERMONT, $o9.77- 


Townshend, S. S., birthday boxes, 3.42; 
ch., 6.35. 


Burlington, 1st 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1114.26. 


North Adams, ch. (tow. sup. nat. pr. Samuel Taree, 
yin), Winchester, 1st ch., 10.75; East Somerville, 
BY U., 6.73: Cambridge, 1st ch. (of wh. 5-34 is 
con. coll. 220. 34; Charlestown, 1st ch., 4 elrese, 
1st ch., 7.94; Aunt Bessie, special mission work care Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrow, Tavoy, 5; Newton Come, -™ ch. in 
Newton .23; Fall River, Temple ch., Y. 
50; Broc ton, North ch., B. Y. P. U., bal. sup. nat. 
. care Rev, J. F. Burditt), 2.50; Ra nham, ch., 15; Fox- 
ch. oy 14.32; Boston, Jesse Joy (tow. nat. pr. 
eM Mason), 25; West Acton, ch., 7.90; Ash- 
field, S. 38., 13; Boston, Clarendon-st ¢ 215.51; 
Hyannis, ch., 5; Brewster, ch., 10. 13; East Gloucester, 
Chapel-st. ch., 19.52; West Quincy, ch., special coll., 11.29; 
East Boston, Central-sq. ch., 10; Avon, ‘ch. -» 3-50; Cumming- 
ton, ch. A 50; Brockton, Sw. ch. (for Mah Lee, care Rev. F. 
H. Eveleth ), 103 Worcester, Sw. ch. (for support A. David, 
care’ Rev. J. F. Burditt), 10; Fiskdale, ch., 16; Maplewood, 
centenary tablets, 7.60. 


RHODE ISLAND, $185.29. 


way ch., Y. Aung Bow, care Rev. F. H. 
Eveleth), 28; friend, 5; Providence, ch, 
(of wh. 17.35 is fr. S.S.), 34-64. 


CONNECTICUT, $10.05. 


Seabrook, 1st ch., 3; Waterford, 2nd ch., by J. C. Hyde, 
4.05; Bristol, d, 3- 


NEW YORK, $367.78. 


Alban Springville, 1stch. (of wh. 5 
is specia Tor Rev. M n’s work), 51.40; Nunda, ch., 
Auburn, ch., Nis E. Bardwell, 35 Amenia, ‘Mrs. 
. Clark, centennial one 40; Delhi, ch., S. S., 
naar Middieneld, ch., 3.70; Summit, 1st ch., 6.11: Rich- 
mondville, and Fulton, _ 11; Leesville, ch. +, 10; Cherry 
Valley, ch. + 5-40; H.C. Smith, I. Powers, J 
Falls, rst ch. (of wh. 1ois fr. Y. P. S.C. E.; 16.61 fr. S. S.), 
149.50; New York City, Alexander-ave., Yy. "P. S.C. E. (for 
sup. Ko Schwe Min, care Rev. Ernest Grig F 
aon Potter (tow. sup. Aung Gyee in Miss Putnam’s 
hool), 15; Oswego, Test ch., bal. centennial Sy 6.24; 
Fredonia, Ely Davis (tow. sup. boy in Miss K. night's 
eeheel) 10; Carleton, ch., 3; Gaines, and Murray, ch., 1.50; 
White Plains, ch., 32; New York City, Sw. ch. (for Telugu 
field), 33.35; Amenia, ch., 79-933 | Belfast, ch., 14.02; Bel- 
mont, c 10; Clarksville, ., 4; Richburg, S., 5-65; 
Whitesville, ch. +» 4; Castile, ch., 15.02; Georgetown, ch., 
11.67; Utica, Tabernacle ch., 150; Baldwinsville, ch., 23. 25: 
Comstocks, ch., : Richmondville, and Fulton, 7; Summit, 
1st ch., 1; italy’ ill, ch., 5; a friend, 10. 


NEW JERSEY, $275.86. 


Branch, 1st ch., 


Long -91; Camden, Asso., a friend, per 
R, Luther’ (for teac 


Bo Gyee, care Rev. W. F. 


Donations. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JULY, 1893. 


Thomas), 48. 
Pemberton, 
ship 5. S., 
ch., 25.23. 


gs Camden, Asso., Mrs. Collings, addl., roc; 
26.25; Stelton, Piscatawaytown, ch. (Friend- 
25, and Union S. S., 5), 170.62; Hackensack, 1st 


PENNSYLVANIA, $427-55- 


Salem, ch., 4.65; Leechburg, ch., 4. So: eg a gs Beth 
Eden ch., Tombs Run, ch., 4; 
Passyunk, Y. P. a road-st. ch., bal., 17.25; 
Gethsemane, ch., Kings” Daug ters (tow. sup. nat. pr. care 
Rev. L. W. Cronkhite), 15; Belmont-ave. ch., Ass’n, 
7.75; Memorial, ch., addk, centennial offering, 28. ae Lans- 
dale, ch., 9.45; Vincent, +373 ch., 6.10; 
West Liberty, ch., 2.33; Erie, i . Richards (tow. 
sup. nat. Chinese pr.), 19. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $27. 


Lansing, ch., 5; Minnie Bell, ch., 5; 


Minister’s and 
Deacon’s meetings, 5; Middleville, "ch. op 3M 


OHIO, $710.14. 


Cleveland, East End ch. (tow. sup. nat. pr. Saw-ka-da, care 
Dr. Bunker), 7-63; Dayton, First Regular ch., 2nd quar. coll., 
9.55; Madison, Mrs. Anna H. Shipley, 33 do., Dr. an 
A. Os evangelistic work, care Rev. 
Wm. Ashmore, D. D.) ; Lima, 1st ch., 3d. quars. su 
nat. pr. care Rev. J. R. oddard, Myrtle Conklin Fund), 
12.50; N. Sheffield, ch., 5; Amanda, ch., 2.75; Cleveland, 
ist ch., H. ms Sherwin (for sup. Aug Sin Se, care Mrs. A. 
K. Scott), ; Bedford, 1st ch., 32.93; 
23-87; New S., Sandusky, 
entre Valley, ch., 11.20; Dis 


onah’s Run, ch., 
ch., 
ncan’s Falls, ch., 2.60. 


INDIANA, $306.99. 


Indianapolis, South-st. ch., 24.77; Franklin College, 
Temple Builders, raised b the young men, 4.50; Indian- 
apolis, River-ave. ch., 2. Mt. Gilead, ch., 5.53; do., 
Woman's Circle, 3.62; Shelbyvil ch., 18. 76; Lewis Creek, 
ch, “Hi Columbia City, ch. Kokomo, B. Y. P. U., 
6.503 iddle Fork, Sugar Cree ch., 6.66; Auburn, ch., 

ch. 32-40; Decatur, ch., 5-14; Pleasant 

Mills, ch., 2.82; Montpelier, ch., 11.96; do., S. S., 2.59; 
Ebenezer, ch., 30c; Acton, ch., and S. , 23 Brookfield, ch., 
10; New Bethel, 2 in SE East ’Union, ch., 3-65; Plainfield, 
ch., 5.07; do., ch. Indianapolis, 
= +15; South Whitley, ch., 2.06; 
Thorn Creek, 95903 ch., 2.50; jarrett, ch., 


ILLINOIS, $314.57. 


Griggsville, ch., Mary R. Carpenter, 10; Chicago, Mrs. 
. E. Ranney (tow. sup. nat, pr. oe Rev. E. B. > 

ses Clinton, ch., 23; Chrisman, S. S., 6; Second Y. 
League (for Rev. J. M. Foster), 30; Western-ave., s. . 

20; Dundee, ch., 10.85; Irving Park, Ww. Moyle (for 
Chinese pr.), 13; So. Chicago, ch., 11.20; Cairo, ch. (of wh. 5 
is fr. E. J. Hopper), 11.60; Dixon, + +) 253 Freeport, S. 5. 
(for Ong. stu.), 5; Belvidere, rst S. S., 13.08; 
13.30; Stillman Valley, ch., 30.34; Macomb, ch., 8; 
ville, S. S. (tow. sup. Utloori Ramiah, Ongole), 15: “ing. 
field, Central (tow. su . David, Ongole H. 
Englewood, (for Tel. 25; Pilgrim 
Sewing Soc. thel, ch 


IOWA, $150.68. 


Spencer, 1st ch., 10.70; Forest City, Jens Christopherson, 


2; Fairfield, ch., 1 25; Frederickburg, ch., soc; Centreville, 
ch., 1.50; E. F. Sperry (tow. Central China 
Miss.), 10; Zion, c -56; Vinton, A. V. Bloodgood (tow. 


sup. nat. pr. Tel. Mise $3 Goldfield, ch., 1.75; Sheldon, 
ch., 3.21; Storm Lake, ch. a i Emerson, S. S. (tow. sup. 
work we the Garos, care Rev. M. C. Mason), 10.05; 


Kiron, W, 5S, C., 25; Decorah, asso, coll., 11.50; Fort Dodge, 
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ch. (tow. trav. exps. of F. P. Haggard), gt Wellman, Y. 
P. U., 6.32; Charles City, ch., 13.75; do., B. ¥ . P. U. (tow. 
sup. Rev. A. L L. Bain), 1.52; Des Moines Col. Students (tow. 
sup. nat. pr. and w. care Rev. Oscar McKay, Ongole, 
India), 19; Knoxville, ch., 5; Sperry, ch., 2.34; lediapolis, 
ch., 2.40; Afton, ch., 1 65. 


MICHIGAN, $227.81. 
Central Lake, Mrs. C. E. Pickard, 1; Coldwater, B. Y. P. 
-» 13.50; do., N. 50; Hillsdale, ch., 1.25; Quincy, 
+» 18.69; Brooklyn, B Y +, 7-15; Grand Blanc, ch., 
Medina, ch., 1; Volinia, ch., 1.25; Berrien Springs, ch., 
3.50; Union City ch. 3 zs Walled Lake, 4.42; Dexter, ch., 
15.50; Union City, Mrs. Van Vleet, 1; Baldwin's 
ch., Mrs. 1; East Jordan, ch., Rev. H. 
. Scofield’ (for Dr. 4-20; Hillsdale, B. Y. 
U., 80c; Novi, ch., 4.20; Cal ry 8 ch., 15; Port Huron, 
North-st. ch. -» 5; Sebewa, ch. +, 1.18; Bay City,ch., 40; Three 
Oaks, ch, S. S., 1.17; Manistique, Sw. ch., 12; Luddington, 
Y. L. B., 4. ° 


MINNESOTA, $77.28. 


Detroit, ch., B. Y. P. U., 7oc; Soudan, ch., 5; Moorhead, 
Duncan McNabb, me Lake ity, Sw. ch., 6.75: Worthington, 
ch., 1; Lake Sarah, ch., 10; Delane, ‘ w. ch., 4; Long 
Prairie, S. S., 3.28; Rothsay, ch., 13.55; Minneapolis, 
Calvary ch., Mrs. O. V. Hunt (for sup. Poola - Pixley, 
care Dr. Clough, 20; Duluth, Sw. ch. (for C. T. Berglund, 
care Rev. E. Janson), 8. 


WISCONSIN, $79.02. 


Whitehall, B. Y. P. U. (for hospital), 2; Raymond, ad ch., 
8; Dunnville, ch., 12.20; La Crosse, ch., 10; Ft. Howard, 
ch. (of wh. 20c is fr. 8. 5.), 6.87; Racine, 1st ch., W.S. (for 
C. Nelson), 10; Union Grove, ch., 11.45; Amherst, ch., I3 
Grantsburg, ch., 2; Ogema, ch. 3-75; Prentice, ch. 5-50; 
Philips, ch., 25c; coll. at Conf. +, 6, 


MISSOURI, -07- 


Board of Home and Foreign “Missions, 13.07; Kansas 
oy: ch., special fund (tow. sup. nat. pr. Pe-tah, Ye Rev. 

ohnson), 2 3 Sw. Asso., Kansas City, Sw. Y. P.S . (tow. 
a nat. pr., Madras, India), 15. 


KANSAS, $105.01. 


Ottawa, 1st ch. S. §S., Intermediate Dept. (tow. sup. 
sone Aung Twe, Karen stu., care Rev. A. E. Seagrave), 
25; Alden, ch., 10; Lincoln, ch., 1; Meridian, ch., 1 

oward, ch., 13.01; Argentine, B. ¥Y. P. U., 5; Burr Oak, 
Ch, $3 Kackley, Y. P. S. (tow. sup. a pr. care Rev. Ww: 


. Manley), 15; Preston, ch., 540i .o1; Edna, 
ch. +4; Chetopa, ch., 2; Oswego, 5.5., jorado, ch., 
1; Mt. Zion, ch., 10. 

NEBRASKA, $74.66. 
East Levee. ch. (Rev. L. W. Terry, 5; F. W. Spencer, 


), for W Gray’s work, 10; Estienne, Mrs. Uppman, 5; 
airburg, Y. P. S. 9; Beatrice, ch., 41.75; Omaha, Imman- 
uel c . Rose (tow. sup. Central China Mission), ry 
Big Springs, lenlen Y. P. S.C. E., 41c; Beatrice, B. Y. P. 

o; Lincoln, 1st ch., Miss M. Van Ness (tow. sup. 
Ried China Mission), 2. 


COLORADO, $25.55. 


Cafion City, Y. P. S., 55c; Denver, Sw. ch. (tow. sup. 
nat. pr., care Rev. W. I. Price), 25. 


CALIFORNIA, $87.6s. 


Santa Cruz, Y. P.S. C. E., 1 qr. sup. Parlepurti Yokobe, 
care ~ Clough, 6.25; Los Angeles, 1st ch., 10; The Palms, 
Y.P. S.C. E., 2.15; Pleasant Valley, ch., 13; O’Neals, B. 
Atherton, 2; San Die, go, Sw. ch., 4.25; Los Angeles, C. H. 
Barker (for a helper ~ Rev. J. Clark), 50. 


OREGON, $12.50. 


Laurel, Mt. Olive, ch., 2.50; Portland, Sw. Y, P, Soc 
(tow. sup. Saw Kaw Ken, care Dr, Bunker), 10, 


Donations. 


$5 25; 


[September, ’93. ] 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $8. 
. Sioux Falls, Sw. ch., 5; Orleans, Little Helpers, 3. 


WASHINGTON, $03 87- 


Walla Walla, Mission Gleaner’s Band (tow. sup. Chinese 
irl, care Rev. J. S. Adams), 12; Pomeroy, ch., 20; Laurel, 
t. Olive ch., Mr. — Steventon (tow. sup. B. w. 
** Beauty” care Miss H. Scott), Pomeroy, ch., 3.80; 
Seattle, rst ch., B. Y. P. U., 6.98; Ball lard, ch., 1.50; Fre- 
mont, ch., Market- st. ch., 1.10} Puyallup, ch., 
ats: do., P. S., 5.84; Tacoma, Huntley Mission Y P. 
13.9% 1st ch., S., 2.74; Seattle, Sw. ch., 
S. (for sup. nat. Ah Lu Keh, care Rev. A, Bunker), 
15; Delta, Sw. ch., 3.26. 


INDIAN TERRITORY, $17.70. 


Muskogee, Prof. and Mrs. Maxson of Bacone Univ., 3; S. 
MeAlenes, coll. Ind. Ter. Convention, 7.35; Vinita, ch.,. 
7°35. 


FLORIDA, 
Silver Pond, C. E. Soc., 5.25. 


$5.25. 


WYOMING, $50. 
Phillips, O. D. Templeton, so. 


MISSISSIPPI, $2.55. 


Meridian, Y. P. 8S. C. E. (for work care Mrs. Geo. E, 
Whitman), 2.55. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, $2. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. S., 2. 


BURMA, $20. 

Meiktila (Rev. John Packer, 5; Mrs. Frances P. Packer, 
5; Miss E. E, Packer, 5; Miss E. B. Packer, 5; iment 
offering), 20 

CONGO, $10. 
Leopoldville, Rev. F. C. Gleichman, special off., 10. 


Total, 


$5,491.03 
LEGACIES. 
Suffield, Sheldon, $17.50 
Troy, N. iller, 200.00 
Stillman Vaile Tilton, 82.50 
Hazlehurst, iss James H. Heiway, 218.00 
518.00 
$6,009.03 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1893, : 
to July 1, 1893, 19,785,87 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1893, 
to August 1, 1893, $25,794.90 


Donations received to August 1, 1893, $18,544.39- 


Maine, $610.91; New Hampshire, $213.36; Vermont, 
.21; Massachusetts, $2,295 ; Rhode $563.93; 
mnecticut, $238.67; Ne ~ 4 , 53:839-7 4; New Jersey, 
1,030.17; Pennsylvania, 1,1 Distect of Columbia, 

; Virginia, $20; West $367.52; Ohio, $1,344. 

Michigan, $4 innesota, $391 Wisconsin, $385.97; 
$058.87 ; Kansas, $3 Nebraska, $284.87; 
Colo $or.11; California, $353.2 Oregon 5166.50; 
North Dakota, $6.35; South Dakota, $176.26 ashington,, 
$151.72; Idaho, $1; Wyoming, $55; Arizona, $14. 20; China, 
$10; Indian ississippi, $2. Tennes- 


see, $12.31; British umbia, $12; Oklahoma, $1; Florida, 
urma, $89.66; India, $25; Nevada, $10; miscel- 


Jancous, $51; ony $10, 
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Delicious 
Drink. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, makes 


a delicious, healthful, and invig- 
orating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 


tion, and relieves the lassitude so 
common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says : 

**When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond anything 
I know of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK; JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 


BostTow. 
PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
‘Esecuted at short notice and at very reasonable prices, ip the 


The Best Dressing 


Prevents the hair from 

becoming thin, faded, 

gray, or 

wiry, and 

DYESETVES 

“its rieh- 

ness, lux- 

uriance, 

and color 

to an ad- 

vanced 

period of 

life. It cures itching humors, and keeps 
the scalp cool, moist, and healthy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


per week, 
$25 to $50 
« Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
-| quickly done by dipping in melted 
| metal. No experience, polishing 
machinery, Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,O. 


Does this 
MAGAZINE 


to every 


FAMILY 
in your 


CHURCH ? 
IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? 


=«CAYER’S 


ORGANS FOR MISSION WORK. 


STYLE 1. STYLE 2. 


Height, open, 2 ft. 9 in.; closed, 1 ft. 1 in. Height, open, 2 ft. 8 in.; closed, 1 ft. 2 in. 
Length, 2 ft. 4 m. Depth, 1 ft. 4 in. Weight, Lona 2 ft. 4 in. Depth, 1 ft. gin. Weight, 
65 lbs. 80 lbs. 

Three andeone half Octave Keyboard. One Four Octave Keyboard. Two full sets of Reeds; 
set of DIAPASON REEDS of great power. Four Stops, with Octave Couplers and Knee 

Open Register and Knee Swell. Swells. 


This is not a “child’s organ,” but made for real every-day service. It is prepared with 
special reference to all climatic changes. A large number have already been sold on the Foreign Mission 
Fields. It will be found fully satisfactory, both as to its musical quality, mechanical capacity, and durability. 


ORGANS FOR CHAPELS AND SMALLER CHURCHES. 


We make a complete series of Chapel Organs. They have the Estey reeds, action, bellows, etc., and 
are noted for their leading or “carrying” power. For lecture and lodge rooms they are in great 


ta ORGANS FOR THE HOME. 


The largest part of our trade is in the direction of organs for the home. It is impossible, in any 
single advertisement, to enumerate the many styles and sizes in which these organs are manufactured. 
All this and much more interesting information can be obtained from a perusal of our 
large Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. Correspondence invited. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 
- BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
159 Tremont Street, Boston. 916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. | BRANCH OFFICES: 18 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
83! Broadway, New York. | Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


per day, xr 
15 "2 home, ATER 


to 
LIGHTNING 
See Great Offer 


ij finest of jewelry good as 
| new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 


i Every house has goods need- 
HI ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 


lars, H. E. DELNO & 
= Co., Columbus, 0. 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
“A Thing of peony isa Joy Forever.” 


nea For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust 
CAUTION—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other names, 


|] put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


The e house a nous and sickenin 
When hea’ Rising Sun is best attainable result of seventeen 

“A ive-ounce package costs ten con en years, 
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